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SIR 

Congratulations on Lionello Ven 
turi’s expert word jugglings anent 
Cézanne, which are so well done as 
ilmost at times to seem to make 
sense. Logic, however, is a remorse 
less process 


ly stirred by 


“Aren't you more deep 

1 painting in which 
you can feel the sensation of nature 
the artist felt?’’ Certainly, Mr. Ven 
turi, but what artist has ever painted 
nature since time began without re 
vealing his 


sensations concerning 


her? Why pin the credit for this 
universal approach upon Cézanne 
1S a personal discovery? Neither was 
the desire to “‘amalgamate the na 
ture of things and their appearance 
in light and shade” particularly orig 
inal, since it was the goal of the 
whole Impressionist school and since 
it had been noted long before by 
Leonardo da Vinci in his notebook 
as something a good artist should 
avoid because it tended to destroy 
and confuse form, the chief end of 
painting 

Again we get the old rave about 
“structure” as if no 
irtist before Cézanne had ever ap 
proached the third dimentional. All 
the tin and leather draperies of 
much Renaissance art belie this con 
tention and are really fit to rank 
with the painted cast iron or marble 
apples of Cézanne which so inspire 
the panegyrics of those who would 
acclaim him as the discoverer of 
bulk in painted objects. How can 
any man who paints any recogni- 
zable likeness of anything in the 
“heavens above or the earth beneath 
or the waters under the earth” be 
said to be “indifferent to subject 
matter” or to have accomplished its 
“abolition” or “reduction to motif.” 
No matter what you call it the 
purple cow remains subject matter 
and the whole art of any painter, 
including Cézanne, reposes in its 
treatment. 


and “‘volume” 


Nonsense reaches its most gilded 
triumph in Venturi’s comment on 
the portrait of Madame Cézanne, 
which is so illy informed by good 
eyesight that the critic mistakes the 
silken or net bandage about the 
lady’s head for the “zone of her 
hair.” If he will look closely he will 
observe a few wisps of her hair peep- 
ing beneath the bandage and if he 
has ever looked at ladies at all he 
will realized that by no art of the 
hairdresser, let alone she who rolls 
her own, can the face be made to 
intrude its oval into the hair line 
“like an egg in an egg cup.” To do 
that it takes a cap or a bandeau. 
Why in heaven’s name are the lines 
of face, brows, nose, mouth, and 
chin referred to as “formal abstrac- 
tions?” They are merely “drawing,” 
dear critic, that and nothing more, 
simplified drawing it is true, but in 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


no way abstract, since their object 
is a Clear statement of resemblance 
The crowning absurdity of this par 
graph is reached in the words 
“these formal abstractions are real 
ized in tone.” Alas, how perfectly 
untrue, for they do not depend one 
little bit on color as witnessed by 
the fact that they will hold their 
own in black and white reproduc 
Last but not least is the 
istounding falsity of the statement 
that the “delicate 
tween the brown hair and the pale 
upper 
portion of the face and the skin 
shaded in 


tion. 
connection be 
vellow-rose-red skin in the 


blue in the 
lower part make the image breathe 


green and 


ind give Madame Cézanne in addi- 
tion to her own personality a seren 
ity and grace which belongs to the 
universal.”” Having once learned in 
boarding school to paint a flesh tone 
in a blend of pale yellow and rose 
and shade a face in green and blue 
I can assure Mr. Venturi that the 
formula is as old as sugar, butter, 
flour, and eggs for a cake and won't 
produce personality nor the serene 
grace of the universal, except as it 
is a universal custom in painting 
faces. Indeed Madame Ceézanne’s 
facial tonality is little set off from 
the background and it is the entire 
pretty color scheme of gold and rose 
and blue and green which gives 
the picture what little charm it pos 
sesses. The body of Madame Céz 
anne is that of a cotton stuffed doll 
with kid hands who must needs be 
serene, lacking any anatomical ar 
rangement for motion. 

Why in the name of all that 
is holy in art doesn’t someone 
stand up and tell the truth about 
Cézanne? He was a most atrocious 


figure painter who nevertheless, 
through an_ intensely simplified 


drawing of faces, got the impress 
of personality, as do many cartoon- 
ists. His still-lifes are notably ex 
perimental and illy composed with 
fruits that look to weigh five pounds 
each. Occasionally Cézanne painted 
a really delightful landscape, because 
in landscape his method of “amal- 
gamating the nature of things with 
light and shade” found its best field 
of usefulness. Like all of the Im- 
pressionists he got the feeling of 
light, air, and movement into his 
landscapes and many of them are 
of surpassing charm, though by no 
means above a mark reached by any 
number of other painters including 
many of our own American land 
scape school. 

Finally let us have done with the 
prattle about Cézanne as an emo- 
tional Titan, expressing the feelings 
of a giant or a super-man. He was 
just a simple old coot who liked the 
great outdoors and devoted his life 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ART NEW Sof AME RICA 


Goya for Nebraska 


\TI ST acq tion by the Joslyn 
4 Mem il at Omaha the por 
rait of the Marquesa de Fontana 
signed with Gova’s initials, “F.G.” 
n the ring. Of it Dr. August I 
\laver wrote ertainly earlier than 
the portrait of Donna Isabel Cobes 


de Porcel, dated 1806, in the Lon 
don National Gallery, and a_ littl 
cal in portrait ol 
Donna Narcisa de Goicoechea, New 
York, from the Havemeyer Collec 


tion, which is signed Goya on a 


} ler 
the similar 


erv similar ring 


shortly after the 


Probably painted 
portrait of the 
dat ed 


1803 (in the possession of the family 


Duchess of Fernau Nunez, 


in Madrid), to which the present 
picture is in every respect, and par 
ticularly in the stvle of the coiffure, 


verv closely related 


/mprovement of Vet. 
PLAN whic 


bers of the building trades dur 
yost-War 
demobilization has been worked out 
bv the Mavor in conjunction with 
the Metropolitan Museum. Wil 
lam Church Osborn, Director of 
the latter, announces that the city 
has appropriated $4 


h will employ mem 


ing and after the period of 





which 
sum is matched by a similar amount 


appropriated by the Trustees of the 


OMAHA’S new Goya, acquired by the Joslyn Memorial, 


*“Marquesa de Fontana,” 


City Planning 


seum, th ta devoted t 

the work of prep ig plans and 
) ncat i i th ilter ition ind 
mprovement of the building. ‘This 
cntire program, which it is_ esti 
| mav eventually cost as much 
>4, . will be initiated this 


month with the approval of the 


Commission 


Chinese Portraits 
yane court 


A complished artisan 


portraits, 1 
works in 
vhich the subject is all-important, 
the personality of the painter sub 
ugated, form a decorative and re 
vealing procession around the walls 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s sp¢ 
cial exhibition gallery. Emperors of 
the Manchu dynastv, their families, 
ind other personages of rank arc 
known of their 
identity of the 


sitters themselves is often in doubt, 


shown. Little is 
creators and the 
but aside from their aesthetic qual 
ities, their exact recording of lavish 
ind resplendent costumes, the por 
raits’ keen and individual delinea 
mn of the character of the sitters 
gives us a first hand view of three 
centuries of Imperial Court life 
I'vpical, and one of the earliest, 


Madame Wei 


I chieh, proud, and doubtless strong 


is the likeness of 


willed wife of a great scholar and 
high councilor at the court of Shun 





dated 1806, signed with initials. 





is the 


FROM THIS court portrait of 
Mme. Wei I-chieh, currently ex- 
hibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, this issue’s cover is a detail 
of the figure only. 


\ detail of the 


is reproduced on the cover 


Chih (1644-1661 
figure 
of this issue. 

Alan Priest, Curator of the Met 
ropolitan’s Department of Far East 
erm Art, tells us that there were 
several sets of such portraits kept 
for court records, for the dynastic 
memorial temple, and elsewhere 
While some may be later record 
copies, he believes that the majority 
of Manchu portraits are contempo 
rary with their subjects. After the 
revolution they appeared in the 
hands of small dealers at Peking 
to the West 


Ihe present display comprises ex 


ind found their way 


imples from the Museum's own 
collection from those of the Phil 
adelphia Museum and. of private 


lenders 


Oceanic € arvings 
: ee Columbus 


\rts is the recipient of an un 
usually timely gift, the collection 


Gallerv of Fine 


of African and Oceanic sculptures 
and musical instruments assembled 
by the late Dr. Edward Bradford 
Titchener of Cornell University and 
presented by Dr. ‘Titchener’s fam 
ily. The collection is as notable for 
its artistic as its ethnological value. 
Outstanding in quality and numbet 
is a group of nine sculptured fu 
nerary portraits from New Ireland 
One is an idealised and naturalistic 
woodcarving with cowrie shell eves 
and gesso hair, depicting a member 
of the bird clan, which was one of 
the four major totem groups, of 
Melanesia. The other eight figures 
ire in chalk and originated in the 
interior. ‘They show a penetrating] 
psychological approach to portraiture 
within the limits of an 
iesthetic. 


abstract 
Traces of red, blue and 


brown paint have survived and the 
sculptural personality of the figures 


Continued at bottom of page 7 
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VERNISSAGE 


geod and pearly as are the posteriors of its nymphs, the 
rediscovered Bouguereau magnum opus just placed on ex- 
hibition (see page 15) boasts other reasons for claiming current 
attention. Yet a new generation, knowing 
nothing of either Bouguereau’s popular 
furore or the subsequent revolt against it, 
may well ask why all the fuss. To which 
actually the present Nymphs and Satyr is 
no answer, for it is so much less than ex- 
cellent and yet not quite bad enough to 
make the point. 

The fact is that Bouguereau was in his 
day financially the most successful painter 
who ever lived. The apotheosis of the 
nineteenth century grand manner of eclec 
ticism, he had a tremendous output dur 
ing the second half of the century, not 
the least of which found its way to Amer- 
ica in the exchange for the plentiful new 
gold of the new continent so utterly un- 
inhibited by taste. | 

The Bouguereau fashion held long 
sway, lasting in America until considera- 
bly after his death. Its later days paral- 
leled the opening battles fought on behalf 
of the Impressionist and Post Impression- 
ists. Hence it was inevitable that Bougue- 
ately did, the symbol incarnate of Salon pe ora om tags 
art and its attendant iniquities. If you 
look through progressive art magazines as late as the middle 
1920s, you will still find heated references, by apologists for 
modern art, to Bouguereau as virtually synonymous with the 
Evil One. 

Meanwhile a new world has grown up and the name of 
Bouguereau has been forgotten just as much as this erstwhile 
monument of his that had been gathering dust since 1901 in the 
piano room of the Manhattan Storage Warehouse. There re- 
mains the opportunity for a deduction and a few random 
commentaries. For the first, it seems evident, in the cold grey 
light of early 1943, that Bouguereau reached neither of the 
extremes he really should have to deserve being the battle cry 
he was. 

As the picture now on exhibition will attest, and for that mat- 
ter should teach a vital lesson, he, as a supreme eclectic, pos- 
sessed the virtues and vices of eclecticism par excellence. Being 
an eclectic, he borrowed both good and bad from good and bad 





BY THE AUTHOR of the Gate and 
reau should have become, as he immedi- Satyr” appearing on page 15, the more typi- 
“Le Captif.” 
photograph in Art News files. 


contemporaries. Hence the hint of Ingres’ precision in his drafts- 
manship, hence the almost alarming closeness to Renoit’s tech- 
nique in his flesh tones. Hence also his own grandiose banality 
which really sums up in one vast anthology the countless minor 
banalities of his whole epoch. Lest that quality be less percepti- 
ble in the Nymphs and Satyr than else- 
where in his oeuvre, there is offered here 
a reproduction of one of his later and 
more characteristic works (from which it 
would have been a shame to delete the 
frame of the period)—as a warning that 
this is the sort of thing to which a 
Bouguereau revival could lead. 

If we can deduce that Bouguereau was 
not quite important enough to merit the 
exalted conflicts that were waged around 
his name, it is also interesting to see him 
as a guinea-pig in the ever-fascinating 
light of the mutation of popular taste. 
What is it that today makes for his resur- 
rection? By what devious impulse and 
hidden circuit has the pendulum swung 
back to what it left buried at least two 
decades ago? For it was already some years 
ago, considerably before the peculiar in- 
dividual charms of the Nymphs and Satyr, 
with their uniquely sensational associa- 
tions with New York life, made their re- 
appearance, that Chester Dale hung four 
large Bouguereau panels in the foyer of 
his New York house, which was largely 
devoted to exhibiting his famous collec- 
tion of Impressionist and Post-Impressionist painting. At the 
same time, several of Bouguereau’s contemporaries who were 
also fellow super-eclectics—like Henner and Cabanel—have be- 
gun to reattract an interest one would never have thought they 
could rekindle. 

The only answer seems that we live in a day when the specta- 
tor’s taste surpasses in eclecticism the artist of fifty years ago. 
We indulge our antiquarian instincts in making the eighteenth 
century the motif for our decoration at one moment, chi- 
noiserie at the next, and all the vagaries of the Victorian era 
thereafter. Obviously the exhumation of non-functional art 
must follow the same pattern. There is, however, a single postu- 
lation, and that is one of selectivity. ‘The important thing in 
picking a picture from the attic of the past is to pick one not 
merely quaint, but also possessing the imponderable of com- 
pleteness that even an artist like Bouguereau—as in the Nymphs 
and Satyr—could occasionally attain. A. M. F. 
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Continued from page 6) West Virginia. The jury, compris 
ing painters Isabel Bishop and Aaron 
Bohrod and Director Philip Adams 
of the Columbus Gallery, assembled 
a show which, far. from being “re- 
gional,” embraces many current U.S 
trends. Of the winners of $722.50 
in War Bonds and Stamps, Ivan Le 


Qhio Annual . 7 
Lorraine Albright whose year for 


T YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, the — “best oil in the show” this seems to 

Butler Art Institute opened its be, came out first winning $125 for 
Eighth Annual with a showing of | Heavy the Oar to Him Who is 
nearly three hundred paintings se Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the 
lected from some 769 submitted Sea (sic) a fisherman subject scarce 
by residents or former residents of — ly less a tour de force than his 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Artists For Victory winner. Fred 


suggests a highly developed craft 
tradition which may embody some 
race memories of the vast many 
figured temples of Indonesia. 


Yost of Youngstown, with two hon A special group of awards went 
orable mentions and one First Prize __ to artists residing within twenty-five 
to his credit, was local star. miles of the museum. J. Harvy 
Clarence Carter of Pittsburgh  Leedy, Alice Emmel Muller, Paul 
won the oils Second for a clown Hendricks, Fred Yost were winners 
theme, Marv Fife of New York of the First, Second, Third and 
the Third, Francis Speight of Phila- honorable mention for oils, Fred 
delphia and Samuel Rosenberg of Yost, Everett Hoffman, Fred Alex 
Pittsburgh the honorable mentions. ander, and J. Herman Hanna for 
Howard Baer of New York topped watercolors. For flower paintings 
the watercolor list followed by prizes and a mention went to Eliza 
Thomas Miller of East Pittsburgh, beth Hoffman of Villanova, Pa., 
Robert Fabe of Fort McPherson, Rolf Stoll of East Cleveland, and 
Ga., and honorable mentionites Fred Papsdorf of Detroit. Frank 
Hobson Pittman of Upper Darby, Trapp of Dormont, Pa., was ac- 
Pa., and Fred Yost. corded the Eliot O’Hara Award. 





WORCESTER’S NEWEST ACQUISITION: “THE DANCE” BY JEAN-BAPTISTE PATER 


Pater, of Watteau’s many followers and imitators the only actual pupil, was the closest to the master both physically and artistically. Also a 
native of Valenciennes, only eleven years Watteau’s junior and like him very short lived, Pater was early apprenticed to his illustrious com- 
patriot. The exquisite, jewel-toned “The Dance,” formerly owned by Baron Gustave de Rothschild, is an important addition to the collection 
of the Worcester Art Museum. Larger than most of his fetes galantes, its graceful arrangement, soft vistas, and shimmering textures show how 
greatly the pupil profited by those sessions during the final month of Watteau’s life which the latter, regretting his earlier impatience with 
his talented follower, spent in supervision of Pater’s work. 
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REGIONAL REVIEW: MINNEAPOLIS. 
ST.PAUL DB SS 


BY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


THE WPA artist as he worked 
in the days of the Project: 
detail from Richard Haines’ 
“History of the Past” mural 
executed in egg tempera in the 
Round Tower, Fort Snelling, 


Minneapolis. 


TH America now shoulder deep 


in a great war, January 1943 seems 
a good time to begin to take a backward 
glance, region by region, at a passing era 
in the arts of this expansive nation. Per 
haps that era, following upon the twen 





ties, may some day be designated as The 
Nationalist Movement or The Period 
of Government Sponsorship. Each day 
now, as in every city in the Union, the 
picture is changing in the Twin Cities 
f Minneapolis and St. Paul, an accurate 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE in the “wilderness”: Interstate Clinic at Red Wing designed bv 


Close and Scheu of Minneapolis. Abstract murals (see below) are by Charles Biederman. 
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sample of local developments and condi- 
tions all over the country. 

Top ranking art in the ‘I'win Cities is 
music, with the symphony far outstrip- 
ping any other cultural program in in- 
terest and support. Last of the arts is the 
theatre: the story is told here, with 
relish, that among companies on tour the 
two worst weeks in their traveling season 
are notoriously Lent and Minneapolis. 
Somewhere in between stand the visual 
arts. 

The Cities boast three important art 
institutions and the University of Min- 
nesota Art Gallery which, under Ruth 
Lawrence and WPA, was very active 
until last spring when the Government, 
for budgetary reasons, was regrettably 
forced to withdraw its assistance. The 
Minneapolis Art Institute, which has a 
prototype in every large city in the coun- 
trv, houses the internationally famous 
John S. Pillsbury Collection of ancient 
Chinese bronzes and jade carvings and 
the Searle group of late jades which, to- 
gether with the Walker Center’s collec- 
tion, make this northern metropolis an 
outstanding haven of Chinese art. 

In the winter of 1941 the Institute 
played startled host to the great Picasso 
exhibition which jolted the townspeople 
out of complacency into half amusement, 
half befuddlement, nevertheless into defi- 
nite interest. More militant missionaries 
for living art are the Saint Paul Gallery 
and School of Art and the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis. The latter is a 
unique organization being at once Gov- 
ernment, private, and community mu- 
seum — combination of WPA, T. B. 
Walker Foundation, and Minnesota Arts 
Council. For three vears it maintained a 








LeRoy 
exhibition 
program which ranged widely from an 
outstanding Chinese painting show to 
thematic 


free art school and, 


under J. 


Davidson, an extraordinary 


exhibits and one 
man shows of local artists. Unfortunately 
the war has undermined the staffs of all 
these institutions and it will require faith 
and ceaseless vigil to maintain activity in 
the arts for the duration. 

Even in 


educational 


more carefree times the 
painter, sculptor, and printmaker have 
been accorded little stimulation and less 
market from the urban public. In the 
Twin Cities during the past few years, 
either because of factionalism or in 
dividualism, the artist has even failed to 
get incentive from his fellows. A lone 
commercial gallery run by plucky Harriet 
Hanley was his sole source of practical 
encouragement. Save for WPA and three 
annual catch-all shows, virtually all but 
a few worked in an inspirational vacuum. 
Thus there is on the one hand an astonish 
ing number of good artists per capita in 
these two cities totaling a combined pop- 
ulation of nearly 800, and on the 
other a deplorable ignorance and lack of 
interest in modern art on the part of the 
general public. This is true despite the 
gate total of almost 22,000 for the Picasso 
“circus” and the phenomenal rise in an- 
nual attendance to 120,000 at the Walker 
Center since D. S. Defenbacher took 
over its reorganization in 1939. 

One of the few encouraging art events 
regularly to reach a wide public is the 





BY HENRY BANNARN, outstanding Negro 
sculptor: “Lynch Victim,” applewood, 
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BY SYD FOSSUM, Minnesota-trained WPA product this characteristic farm scene, “View 
of Prescott,” rich in texture and glowing in color. 


exhibition at the annual State Fair where, 
sandwiched between buildings for hogs 
and cattle, home canning displays, and 
side shows, a gigantic space is devoted 
to local and imported American arts. ‘This 
colossal affair, gaining every year in size, 
has been going on for thirty-two seasons. 
Prizes are awarded by a jury. But, alas, 
it is the old story, for the selections have 
not always been significant—as was at- 
tested in November by the Saint Paul 
Gallery’s retrospective of prize winners. 
Greatest single factor toward the de- 
velopment of the younger artists has been 
the WPA under the able direction of 
painter Clement Haupers. With Govern- 
ment aid a whole talented generation was 
enabled to remain at home, working 
steadily and relatively peaceably instead 
of being forced either to abandon skills, 
starve, or migrate East or to Europe. Such 
are Mac LeSueur and Syd Fossum, both 
outstanding painters. Others, without 
Government assistance, found the cities’ 
art schools firm enough ground on which 
to build their crafts, especially when 
aided by the teachings of Cameron Booth 
and Alexander Masley. Such promising 
young painters as Jane Seybold, Walter 
Kuhlman, June Corwine, and Helen 
Haley have been, like the sturdy wheat 
of this state, “home grown,” despite oc- 
casional scholarships which took some of 
them East for short periods. The older 


group of pre-WPA artists were usually 
forced to go elsewhere for completion of 
training. ‘hus there are, among others in 
the vanguard, Booth, student of Hoffman 
in Munich; Clement Haupers and Clara 
Mairs, students of Lhote and others in 
France; and Albinson, who worked in the 
East and abroad. 

Booth, dean of painters in the ‘Twin 
Cities, has more than any other influ- 
enced the local artist’s style, technique, 
and attitude. This year a Guggenheim 
award has given him his first real respite 
from teaching. Results will soon tell 
whether this master of technique can ful- 
fill his promise of greatness. 

Twin City artists are versatile, often 
working in several materials—mostly in 
oil, gouache and in the graphic media, 
especially in the reproductive silk screen 
technique. Lowell Bobleter, director of 
the Saint Paul art school and technically 
adept printmaker, has had several prints 
ranked among the fifty best of the year. 
Most notable is Clara Mairs for her witty 
comments in black and white on the 
Negro and the circus. Arts and crafts are 
neglected by virtually all but Ann Wright, 
brilliant young potter, who promises to 
become a nationally known ceramist. 

What do the artists of Minnesota 
paint? Their subjects run the usual por- 
trait-to-still-life gamut of the contempo- 
rary painter, with a special affection for 
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the humble farm scenes which dot the 
landscape, the plain village or city strect, 
and the majestic industrial view—grain 
elevators, gravel pits, and factories which 
the eye likens to the mediaeval churches 
of Europe. In general these subjects are 
presented in a realistic style, often as 
genre, sometimes with lyrical emphasis, 
other times with brilliant color and de 
sign, such as is found in Cameron Booth’s 
Iron Mine, in the Minneapolis Art Insti- 
tute, and in the work of LeSueur, Fos- 
sum, Seybold, and Corwine who are often 
less interested in subject than in warm 
color, rich texture, and striking composi- 
tion. Landscapes of sparkling brushwork 
and atmosphere are painted by Dewey 
Albinson, slashing snow scenes by Emily 
Abbott, and charming primitive pictures 
by Floyd Brewer. Shades of Surrealism 
tinge the work of Edwin Holm and Ber- 
trand Old while the abstract school is ex- 
cellently represented by LeRoy ‘Turner’s 
cool canvases. The list extends far. 

Local muralists include Miriam Ibling, 
Elsa Jemne, Lucia Wiley, and Richard 
Haines whose circular decoration in the 
Round ‘Tower at Fort Snelling in Min- 
neapolis numbers among the best his- 
torical murals executed for a public build- 
ing. With Government sponsorship and 
some private patronage, a start has been 
made toward the commissioning of cre- 
ative talent to similar ends. It is hoped 
that the war will merely interrupt and 
not terminate this trend and that the 
artist will become an important factor in 
the vast post-war building program. 





BY CAMERON BOOTH, dean of Twin City painters and an influential art instructor: “The 


‘The sculptor also plays a part in archi 
tectural design. Evelyn Raymond recently 
executed a frieze for the High School in 
International Falls in northern Minne 
sota. Warren Mosman, instructor at the 
Institute’s art school, decorated the new 
stream-lined Mechanic’s 
Bank building in downtown Minneapolis. 
These are two of the ‘I'win Cities’ fore 
most sculptors, a group which also counts 
Charlotte Millis, who is represented in 
the IBM collection, and Henry Bannarn, 
outstanding Negro artist and most pow- 
erful local practitioner. Like the best of 
the ‘I'win City painters, these workers in 
stone combine the principles of abstract 
composition with selected elements of 
realism. Most abstract is Mosman who 
has foresaken a Prix de Rome style in 
favor of amoeboid forms. 

It is in Red Wing, sixty miles south of 
Saint Paul, that abstract art flourishes 
under the hands of Charles Biederman 
and John Anderson, both onetime “con- 
structivists” in the manner of Mondrian 
who now compose geometric designs in 
metal and wood vividly colored and 
sleekly finished with sprayed paint. ‘These 
are the artists who decorated Red Wing's 
astonishing little medical clinic. Archi- 
tects were Close and Sheu, a husband 
and wife firm of Minneapolis, who have 
also been responsible for several modern 
houses in the Twin Cities. With all four 
working in codperation the remarkable 
results in building, decoration, and furni- 
ture would grace the 


Farmer's and 


most advanced 


building section of any city in America. 
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Colt.” Booth made his national reputation through his horse pictures. 





BY MAC LESUEUR: also formerly on WPA: 


“The Sailor,” painted in oil, 


Such a phenomenon as the Red Wing 
clinic, which rises amid the old-fashioned 
structures of a remote small town in Min- 
nesota, is rare in a part of the country 
more accustomed to cookbook architec- 
ture and, lately, to the FHA harvest of 
immaculate Cape Cod cottages. Never- 
theless there are those who are proud 
of the Frank Lloyd Wright house built 
in 1934 for Dean Malcolm Willey of 
the University of Minnesota—an institu- 
tion which, incidentally, has a far sighted 
department of architecture. At the Uni- 
versity, too, there is a new Students’ 
Union building, a magnificent classic 
modern edifice with sumptuously deco- 
rated interior. It is curious to observe 
Minnesota farm boys and girls loung- 
ing within this impressive building which 
overlooks the Mississippi River some five 
hundred miles from its source. 

A few other modern private houses, 
such as the Defenbacher house in Deep- 
haven, dot the Twin Cities and its out- 
skirts. One of the best examples of a 
dwelling in keeping with functional liv- 
ing and contemporary aesthetic ideals is 
the Fligelman house built on the lake- 
front of Detroit Lakes, a tiny city close 
to the North Dakota border. A local arch- 
itect, Russell Weiss, apparently  self- 
taught, created the design and in addi- 
tion built most of it with his own hands 
—an artist-craftsman pioneering in the 
wilderness. This, the unexpected, is Amer- 
ica—regionalism in the War Year of 1943. 
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| ages ANTICISM out of Chicago! 


What would Carl Sandburg 
say? But it can happen anywhere 
I'urn a Russian’s imagination loose 
American city. Let him 
background the foreign 
architectural shapes which printed 
themselves on 


in a big 
have as 


his mind before he 
even knew he was looking at them 
—cathedrals and cornices and things 
like that — and let 
them with our 


combine 
over-brilliant shafts 
of light and the queer little pointed 
houses you 


him 


can glimpse out of any 
from Maine to Cali 
fornia. ““America,” says Breinin, “‘is 


train window 


full of wonderful things that be 
long to other places and periods.” 
Paradoxically, all this has gone to 
sell Chicago art. Breinin is 


in the position of a favorite son, 


now 
the winner of six national prizes 
besides hanging in 
eight major museums, appeals to 
such divers collectors as Nelson 
Rockefeller, Cole Porter, and the 
Senator from Illinois. His fifth one 
man show in three years has just 
opened at the Downtown Gallery 
Breinin paints out of his head 
and has done so since the age of 
eight. His first teacher, Uri Penn, 
in Vitebsk, had already had Chagall 
as a pupil so probably nothing sur- 
prised him. At the Chicago Acad 
emy of Fine Arts the régime was 
more conventional. Breinin today 
is a disciplined fantasist who puts 
his pictures together with real 
craftsmanship and experiments in 
mediums. In those early Chicago 
days he painted between short-term 
employment as a commercial lithog- 
rapher, an elevator man, and a de 
signer of theatrical posters. There 
was a ballet interlude at the height 
of which he danced a small role 
in Petroushka. A bit of theatre still 
hangs about his work: note his trick 
of leading in the light, his feeling 
for strange encounters, and the 
wings of bright and dark which 
radiate from his main subject. 


The WPA gave Breinin his first 
chance to make of painting a full 
time job. He started with a 70-foot 
mural for a high school in Win- 
netka, Illinois. In 1936 Mrs. Hal 


whose work, 


BREININ, 


Raymond, painter Born 
1908, Vitebsk, Russia, son of Emanua 
and Ethel Breinin. Studied under 
Uri Penn. 1922 came to United States 
Studied Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. 1935 married, executed WPA 
murals for Skokie High School, Win 
netka, Ill. and state insane asylum 
1939 first one man show at Downtown 
Gallery. Winner of Clausmann Prize 
at Art Institute of Chicago, 1940 
Bloomington Art Assoc. Prize, 1941 
Eisendrath Prize at Chicago Art In 
stitute, 1942; Blair Purchase Prize 
at Chicago Art Institute, 1942; N. W 
Harris Medal at Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, 1942; Purchase Prize at ‘Artists 
for Victory” exhibition, Metropolitan 
Museum, 1942. Paintings in Metro- 
politan Museum, Museum of Modern 
Art, Fogg Museum, San Francisc< 
Museum, Zanesville Art Institute 
Brooklyn Museum, San Diego Mu- 
seum, Phillips Memorial Gallery. Pri- 
vate collectors include Nelson Rocke 
feller, Cole Porter, General Wester- 
velt, Herman Shulman, Senator Joh: 
J. Parrish, Mrs. J. J. O’Brien 


pert of the Downtown Gallery, in 


Washington on a which 


mission 
had to do with the exhibiting and 
allocation of the first s,2 fruits 
of WPA, saw Breinin’s work. He 
hung gouaches in their first show 
ind, at prices between $25 and $5 
December of 
marked his first appear 


ance at the Downtown Gallery and 


sold them with ease 
that vear 


man show 
was held here. At this point Chi 
cago stepped forward to claim its 
Breinin 


in 1939 his first one 


own. received the 
Prize at the Art In 


stitute Annual where he has since 


soon 


Clausmann 


set sales records which call for spe 
cial news BUYS 
cuicaco art” they frequently read. 


releases, “CHICAGO 


Behind this success story we can 


Breinin: 


Practica 


trace a steady development. In 1936 
Breimin was painting under the in 
fluence of abstract art, producing 
the clean stripped look now widely 
favored among the younger men 
1935 brought in more realism and, 
for the first time, textures. By 
1940 we begin to get meanings 
and portents, pictures which echo 
Chirico’s mood and Chirico’s way 


of throwing long shadows. In_ be 


tween were occasional single-figure 
studies which served as a mix 


in thicker, 
than he had ever used before 
Che beautiful paint of Flight, 1939, 


in the current exhibit shows how pro 


g board for icher pig 


ment 


ficient he is in pure oil. 


Since 1940 we have 
little 


seen more 


ind more of the twinkling 





“THE MAGICIAN,” 1942, in gum tempera on masonite, is in the 
current show at the Downtown Gallery (above). “This Was My 
Sister,” 1940 (below), property of composer Cole Porter. 





ART NEWS’ WHO'S WHO 


| Dreamer 





RAYMOND BREININ as of 1938: 
** After the Bath,”’ oil. 


houses and the pointing spires with 
which he likes to break the monot 
ony of a horizon line. He combines 
them with figures in silhouette— 
riders and Merlins, 
angels on rooftops, mysterious er 
rands—a sort of cross between King 
Arthur and The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. Naturally, the effect 
is reminiscent. It is also exciting, 
for Breinin is a master of atmos 
pheric skies, of the illusion of dark 
ness, and of 


jesters and 


distortion. 
rhis is no painting for painting’s 
sake but an art related to several 
other arts. The Capehart people 
understood this when they com 
missioned him to interpret De 
bussy’s Engulfed Cathedral to ad 
vertise their phonograph-radio. Sim 
ilarly The Night, with its dark 
angel and galloping horse sweeping 
in over the rooftops, stands some 
where between a poem and an illus 
tration. As it has just won an $1,000 
Purchase Prize at the Artists for 
Victory show it can be concluded 
that, as a people, we are incurably 
romantic. Breinin today would like 
to do ballet décors. If this should 
come to pass we are willing to pre 
dict that Chicago’s most popular 
painter would become a_ leading 
stage designer of America. R. F. 
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Milena: 


ART NEWS’ WHO'S WHO 


Quattrocento Poet 


‘¢ THE cover of Milena’s cur 
( rent exhibition catalogue ap 
pears a woman painted in the metic 
ulous stylized technique which we 
associate with fifteenth 
Italy. Her eyes are closed, her ex 
pression turns inwards. Her costume 
is slightly fantastic. Brilliant, tear 
like drops of water tremble upon a 
fishnet curtain which hangs against 
a dark, very high blue sky. The title 
is Silence and she is the character 
istic Milena creation. This artist’s 


century 


one man show, which is being held 
by United Yugoslav Relief for the 
issistance of their war prisoners, also 
carefully drawn 


such as the likeness of 


contains portraits 


Milena’s 





“BRUNO BARILLI,” in Milena’s 
looser style of 1936. 


cousin, King Peter. Yet, as Frank 
Crowninshield writes, all of them 
both decoratively and psychological- 
ly show “an intense preoccupation 
with matters of the spirit.” 

Milena is the daughter of Italy’s 
foremost writer on music, Bruno 
Barilli, an irreconcilable critic whose 
views were the center of many lit 
erary tempests. Her early years were 
spent largely abroad, first under the 
guidance of her mother, later trav- 
eling on her own to Spain, Sweden, 
and finally America. At eleven 
Milena entered the Beaux-Arts of 
Belgrade, graduating at fifteen with 
a full-fledged teacher’s diploma. The 
next two and a half years were spent 
in Munich working under Franz von 
Stuck whose Medusas and furies she 





RENAISSANCE reminders in the 
“Alfred de Liagre, Jr.,”’ 1940. 


found as seductive as Chirico once 
did the cypresses of Bécklin. In ac- 
cepting her as a pupil, the venerable 
exponent of German Romanticism 
made a triple exception: his class 
was full, she was under age, and 
furthermore he taught no women. 


At eighteen Milena opened her 
first show in Belgrade. Today she 
looks back with amazement on that 
early work divided between broad 
character studies and stylized dec 
orations geared to the post-Wat 
German’s idea of what was French 
and fesch. At the Bloomsbury Gal 
leries in 1931 the critics commented 
on her youth and artistic indepen 
dence. 1932 dates the earliest imag 
inative works and a Galleria Roma 
show in the Italian capital from 
which the Pinacoteca of Parma 
bought a picture. The occasion was 
a notable success even if critics lik 
ened certain Classical motifs to 
Chirico. (One of Bruno Barilli’s 
oldest friends, this celebrated Ital 
ian painter has been something of 
a thorn in Milena’s side, what with 
constant comparisons made between 
his work and hers and the cruel 
criticism he once meted out to her 
which was partly responsible for her 
destroying some thirty of her own 
paintings.) There were further suc 
cessful Italian shows, notably in 
1934 when Mussolini stopped her 
personally at the Quadriennale to say 


BARILLI, Milena, painter. Born 1911 
at Pazarevatz, Serbia, daughter of 
Danitza Pavlovitch and Bruno Barilli 
Studied Beaux-Arts of Belgrade and 
from 1926 to ‘28 under Franz von 
Stuck in Munich. 1928 first one man 
show in Belgrade. Shows in London, 
Rome, Florence, Paris, The Hague, 
New York. Paintings in Musee du 
Jeu de Paume; Museo Mussolini, 
Rome; Galleria degli Intelletuali, 
Florence; Pinacotheca, Parma; Mod- 
ern Museum, The Hague. Private 
collections include Contessa Pecci- 
Blunt, Mrs. Leonard Thomas, Mrs. 
Arne Eckstrom, Archduke Franz- 
Josef, Marquis Georges de Cuevas 


a complimentary word, and in ’36 
and ’37 when other museums began 
to interest themselves in earnest. 
But from 1932 on Milena’s real 
headquarters was Paris and the in 
fluence of Surrealism became the 
liberating factor in her subject-mat 
ter. In these years we can follow 
the evolution of a curious little iron 
bed—in itself a symbol of retire 
ment from life—and of its occupant 
who, consciously or no, is a projec 
tion of Milena herself. Often these 
figures express the utmost anguish, 
dressed in cerement-like cloths, light 
ing lamps in a mysterious twilit 
landscape. When they smile in 
stead of weeping it is the mystical 
sweetness of Leonardo seen through 
Luini. Gradually, out of winding 
sheet draperies, fantastic costumes 
evolved. As Milena’s adeptness at 
painting diaphanous veils and spider- 
fine network increased her tech- 
nique tightened up and she began 
to experiment with the glazes which 
give an “old master’’ look to her work. 
Her outside interests at this time 
were mainly literary, her friends men 
like Fargues, Cassou, or Valery who 
persuaded her to write (and publish 





poetry. André Lhote also paid her 
flattering attentions, prophesying 
great things if only she could keep 
free of professional portraiture. In 
1939 when the Musée du Jeu de 
Paume was negotiating for the paint- 
ing they bought, Milena took a trip 
to America. Her return ticket was 
never used, for the war broke out a 
week later. 

The first problems here were 
practical. She went to Vogue which 
immediately commissioned a full 
page in color. Where a one man 
show at Julien Levy’s elicited only 
theoretical results, the Vogue ads 
made it possible to live. At the same 
time the repetition they entailed 
inevitably ran her inspiration to the 
ground. Fortunately there were also 
portraits, some of the most success 
ful of which are in the present show. 
The Vogue contract terminated, she 
started to work with a new eagerness 
on canvases like St. John and 
Architects — graver subject matter 
more thoughtfully painted. She 
would like to do religious composi- 
tions now. They will probably be 
the most remarkable work of her 
entire career. R. F. 





“ST. JOHN,” 1943, at the United Yugoslav Relief headquarters. 
Vilena’s “Self-Portrait” of ’37 appears at top of page. 








The Persia of kath ‘Ali Shah: A.D. 1823 


VXCITING for the remarkable detail of their bedizened 
lL surfaces subjugated to decorative broad compositions 
which hold the wall as murals should, are seven nineteenth 
century Persian portraits—five of them lite-size—now exhibited 
at Valentine's. Whatever their place in the epic of Persian 
painting, they have a sort of folk art charm. 

Actually, far from being “primitive,” the good ones are 
probably the work of highly trained court painters whose ettect 
is achieved by the haphazard wedding of European and the 
native, miniature-derived, two dimensional styles. Matisse was 
affected by Persian art, an older Persian art, much as these artists 
were affected by Europe. 

Modern painters love them and can find in their contem 
plation both pleasure and profit. Look at the handsome dancing 
girl and find a new color-scheme of greens, blues, and plums, a 
fresh design solution in the combination of packed and plain 
surfaces. Isolate the fruit, wine bottles, the glasses in any of 
them and you have a challenge for the most able still-lifeist. 

Though some of the pictures may be later, the group is 
ascribed to the period of Fath ’Ali Shah (1797-1834), member 
of the Oajar dynasty whose rule brought prosperity to Persia 
after an eighteenth century depression. Fath ’Ali, many-wived 
and highly prolific, was notorious for razing ancient monuments 
which he replaced by gold domed affairs lavish with murals 
of the lush type to which these panels of dancing girls and 
musicians belong. ‘The Shah himself, his wives, and his sons 
were favorite subjects, and a whole new school of portraiture 
grew up during his reign and flourished thereafter not only in 
Persia itself but also in such surrounding centers as Armenia. 
The names of many artists of Fath ’Ali’s. court are recorded 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY PERSIAN muralists were masters of broad 
composition enriched by tightly packed decorative surfaces. Probably 
from the period of Fath Ali Shah (1797-1834) is this figure of a 
musician now at Valentine’s. The still-life detail shows what amazing 
three-dimensional solidity they could combine with their flat effects. 


though the pictures in the present group are anonymous. 
Many examples of this school found their way West, some to 
London’s Victoria and Albert Museum. They have crossed the 
Atlantic before too, Valentine Dudensing having acquired the 
two which form the nucleus of the present display from 
Hamilton Easter Field. But this is their first formal introduc- 
tion in a Fifty-seventh Street exhibition, and the chance to see 
them is a treat. D. B. 
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3 | AD. 1873—The New York of Jim Fisk 
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TP\E rediscovered Bouguereau that was a sensation of the 

| gaudy 8os and gos has just been enlisted on the side of the 
Fighting French. Astonished New Yorkers saw on January 10, 
for the first time in forty years, the celebrated, indeed notorious 
Nymphs and Satyr which had hung for so long in that retreat of 
market manipulators and Democratic Party bosses—the barroom 
of the old Hoffman House BOUGUEREAU: “Nymphs and 


at 24th and Broadwav. Satyr” exhibited at Durand-Ruel. 


Neither the nudity which 
had so shocked the gos nor 


. 


the associations of a no t ad 
“ 


torious murder could dis 
tract attention from the 
amazing quality of this 
painting. Nearly twelve 
feet high, finished through 
out with a thin, enamel- 
smooth precision, the flesh 
tones have a pearly qual 
ity that challenges Renoir. 
Bouguereau, with his com 
bination of theatrics and 
realism, his glazed Salon 
technique, has long been 
regarded as something of a 
painter's joke. This _pic- 
ture may provoke a revival 
of his art. The drawing of, 
for instance, the wonder 
fully strong living feet, the 
rustle and depth of the 
foliage, the light which is 
crystal clear without sharp 
ness all call for a revalua 
tion of the artist. 

The story which attaches 
to this picture has to do 
with the notorious Josie 
Mansfield, a lady described 
as “the Cleopatra of Lon 
don ‘Terrace,” cause of 
the drama which Frank 
Crowninshield describes as 
follows: “It was at four 
o'clock on Sunday after- 
noon, January 6, 1872,” he 
writes briskly in the cur- 
rent issue of Vogue, “that 
Jim Fisk . . . partner of Jay 
Gould, friend of ‘Boss’ 
Tweed, Colonel of the 
Ninth Regiment, principal 
villain of the Black Friday 
panic of 1860, driver of a 
galloping six-in-hand drag, 
and introducer of French 
opera bouffe to America, 
was shot to death by 
the handsome Edward S. 


Stokes, at one time the Colonel’s partner and bosom friend.” 

The Bouguereau enters the scene when the murderer, after 
a brief four years in Sing Sing, arranged for its purchase for the 
bar of the Hoffman House in which he had bought an interest. 

Upon the death of Stokes the painting passed into storage. 
It was rediscovered only recently by the director of Durand- 
Ruel who purchased it, later to have it taken off his hands by 
the anonymous collector who lends it for its current showing. 
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A. 


ENSOR spent much tine at the organ in an Ostend studio fully populated by pictures with which he would not part. He refused even to sell the 
great “L’Entrée du Christ a Bruxelles,” 1888, now probably destroyed. Phoio courtesy Mr. Sam Salsz. 


In Memoriam James Ensor: A Classic Passes 


barge Baron James Ensor, one 


of the great originals of mod 
erm painting and successor to Bosch 
ind Bruegel as interpreter of the 
spirit, died a few 


eightv-two in his 


Flemish weeks 


ago at native 
Ostend, he was enjoying his second 
encounter with German occupation. 
The first was during World War I 
when an anti-war drawing he was 
commissioned by the citizens of 
Ostend to make for the then Ameri 
can Ambassador Whitlock landed 
him in a German prison. Legend, 
carefully fostered by Ensor, has it 
that he escaped death through a 
hairbreadth rescue by painter Emile 
Nolde of the Kaiser’s army. 

Born within a decade of Van 
Gogh, Seurat, and Lautrec, Ensor, 
far from outliving his time, was 
just beginning to see the times catch 
up with him. As an affectionate, 
warmly human recorder of sensually 
realistic interiors of the ‘eighties he 
anticipated Vuillard. During the 
same years, in his dazzling still 
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lifes and panoramic scenes, he beat 
Van Gogh to the count as a painter 
of light. In his mystical fantasies, 
such as the Museum of Modern 
glowing 
l'emptations of St. Anthony, 188-, 
banned by the Nazis from the 
Cologne Museum, he was a full 
twenty-five years in advance of the 
expressionism of Kandinsky and the 
chimerical humor of Surrealists like 
Klee and Miro. He could be im 
pressionistic with dash or work with 
the utmost precision in oils and in 
prints. As a caricaturist he ranked 
high and, true to the Northern 
tradition, he was greatly preoccu 
pied with the Death motif and an 
ardent Poe fan. 


\rt’s tempestuous and 


If, as is feared, the many pi 
tures remaining in his studio have 
been destroyed, the blow inust 
have been particularly keen for this 
handsome and (save to those whom 
he disliked) lovable old man. He 
hated to separate from his creations, 
refusing all offers for some of them. 


\mong these was the tremendous 
Entree du Christ a Bruxelles 1888, 
) sardonic interpretation of an old 
llemish legend rejected from the 
15509 show of “Les ps By an ad 
vanced exhibiting society to whose 
affairs Van Gogh, Cezanne, Signac, 
and others contributed and_ of 


which Ensor was the 


most em 
battled member. Considering it his 
masterpiece, he from art 
movements and resolved never to 
let the Entrée out of his studio. 


his resolve he kept save for lend 


retired 


ing it to his large retrospective at 
the Brussels Palais des Beaux-Arts 
in 1929 and to the similar Paris 
exhibit ten vears later at Wilden 
stein’s. At the time of both shows, 
the temporary absence of his pic 
tures depressed him more than the 
honors elated him. The difficulty 
of getting Ensor to part with En 
sors may account, too, for the con 
stant failure of plans for a one man 
show in this country 
lifetime. 


during his 


I:nsor’s passion for staying put, 


surrounded by his “‘souvenirs,”’ 
amounted almost to a fetish. Son 
of a Belgian woman who had con 
tracted a week-end marriage with an 
father 
neve! 
He only occasion 
ally left Ostend, for as much of the 


Knglishman, he saw his 


rarely, spoke no English, 


visited England 


world as he wanted came to his 
doorstep. ‘This included King Al 
forever after 
gathered dust where the ruler had 
placed it in Ensor’s ashtray. Another 
memento was a Van Gogh self 
portrait: never framed it, 
never would sell it. But the chief 
keepsakes — immense in volume — 
were those of his doting mother 
and aunt. Never marrying, he kept 
their houses as they left them, never 
occupied other quarters. Mostly 
through filial piety, though in late 
years he lost about 60,000 


bert whose cigal 


E.nsor 


francs 

annually on the enterprise, he re 

tained the novelty shop the two 
(Continued on page 28) 








On Wall Street in the Days of Duncan Phyfe 
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father UNCAN PHYFE’S most successful manner, a brisk, grace- = and matching candelabra, crystal and milk glass with amethyst 
never ful, simple, and_ structurally logical interpretation of |— chains and drops, brought back by Pearsall from England. 

casion Directoire, is reflected in a rare original complete drawing room Repeating the amethyst tone in a lighter shade are the walls 
of the set around which a handsome new display at the Museum of the of the Museum’s room in which the heirlooms have been 

tc | XY e r ° 7 rr . . . » 
.< City of New York has just been assembled. Their shining dark — arranged. Reeded and carved along the backs and arms with 
rae woods economically used so that the furniture has an effect of laurel branches and crossed cornucopias, the Phyfe set includes 
‘ .s “4 - . . 4 

— transparency in direct opposition to the solidity of a century a sofa with foot stools, twelve side chairs, and two arm- 

nother before, the Phyfe pieces seem almost like calligraphic decora- chairs with caned seats covered by loose cushions. From the 

h_ self tions tying together and giving warmth to the cool pastel hand of the same American master designer are two tables 

gs Sher shades of the walls, the bluish draperies, the grey satin damask _ flanking the Neo-Classical mantel of the same epoch. Honoré 

e chief eas 5 a ‘ . 

ae cushions. This room, a crisp glimpse at the New York home Lannuier, less known but hardly less skillful than Phyfe, was 


mother 


of a shipping magnate of the Federal period, comprises fur 


the author of a console standing between windows lavishly 


1¢ kept niture from the dwelling of Thomas Cornell Pearsall at 43 draped with satin from the original house. Somewhat earlier 
I, never Wall Street and is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Henry than the Federal pieces, and showing in what harmony treas 
Most Wilmerding Payne, direct descendant of Pearsall in whose ures from one period can live with the fine expressions of the 
— possession the furnishings have been until her recent death. next, are an American Chippendale claw and ball rectangular 
wig The color scheme of the chamber, arranged by the Museum’s > tea table and a Chippendale drop-leaf table inherited by Mr. 
he two curator, Miss V. Isabelle Miller, is set by a unique chandelier Pearsall from his father. 


S 





THIRTY-ODD 


N THE modern gallery with the 
ancient elevator 31 Women 31 
take a bow. Peggy Guggenheim’s 
new place currently houses one of 
the more shows. As 
many names are new and the ma- 
jority of the works date 1942, it 
would seem that already this gal- 
lery is living up to its promise of 
uncovering troublesome new talents. 

Division of the sexes, or rather 
segregation of the female of the 
species, is ordinarily a dubious pol- 
icy for an art show. This time, how- 
ever, there is no outbreak of water- 
color or flower painting. The women 
—they could never be laughingly 
referred to as ladies—present a 
chinkless armored front, Kay Sage’s 
At the Appointed Time having par- 
ticularly steely dramatics. Similarly 
Méraud Guevara, with her beautiful 
still-life of putty-pink eggs, chal- 
lenges Chirico on home ground. 
The Shepherdess of the Sphinxes 
is one of the best new Leonor 
Finis. Gnawing alternately on bones 
and orchids, well-maned and well- 
chested, here are cat-women to 
haunt anyone’s dreams. Other ab- 
sorbing examples of Surrealism: 
Valentine Hugo’s Réve du 17/1/23, 
all candles and green flames and 
star flowers; Barbara Reis’s flying 
fragments; Milena’s Insomnia under 


provocative 
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sheets so cool that staying awake 
becomes a pleasure; and Dorothea 
Tanning’s Birthday in which the 
subject, descended through a long 
line of open doors, tells how it feels 
to be whatever age she is. The pic 
ture is so striking that it is rather 
a pity she dressed herself up in a 
superfluous mistletoe skirt. Tanning’s 
Jeu d’Enfant shows that lovable 
Surrealist child at it again, this time 
tearing and setting fire to the 
wallpaper. 


The abstractionists are here too, 
Susie Frelinghuysen with a hand 
some blue and black number, Esphir 
Slobodkina with a composition al 
ready admired at the ex-Museum of 
Living Art. Eyre de Lanux contrib 
utes a. wonderful corset-like con 
struction in plastery textures while 
Sonia Secula invites you to go up 
and feel hers to find out 
they’re made of. 

Altogether the surprising thing 
about this show is how solid and 
serious the accomplishment _ is. 
Alone Gypsy Rose Lee’s Self-Por- 
trait and the fur-lined teacup come 
in the “terribly terribly amusing” 
class. The last-named item is shed- 
ding anyway. And the rest is just 
good art, and_ incidentally, very 
modestly priced between $50 and 
$500. R. F. 
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SURREALISM by three females: Kay Sage’s “At the Appointed Time” 
(above); “The Shepherdess of the Sphinxes” by Leonor Fini (left): 
“Jeu d’Enfant” by Dorothea Tanning (below). 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


B. INNARD AND VUILLARD 
make a traditionally as well as an ad 
mirably suited pair, both lovers of 
and light, but the first all 
sun and the second with an admix- 
fudgey shadows. Of 
the four Bonnards at Paul Rosen 
berg’s The Cherry Tart of 1918 is 
the most luminous and satisfying, 
the triptych entitled Ages of Life 
the most charmingly Parisian. Of the 
seven Vuillards the pair of Interiors 
of 1893 represent the most moving 
and profound of the artist’s highly 
personal distillation of Degas into 
the art nouveau of the day. In this 
small but delightfully qualitative 
sampling, both artists show them 
selves at their best—which is simply 
the acme of censervative yet liberal 
and unacademic good taste. 
ings are not for sale.) 


1 
‘Tae BOMBSHELL’S second at 
tempted explosion within a year has 
shown it to be insufficiently packed 
with dynamite. 


gardens 


ture of brown, 


(Paint 


Born from a contro 
in the columns of the New 
York Times during the summer of 
1941, its members are artists who 
feel themselves neglected by the art 
galleries. Their first large show at the 
Riverside Museum last spring did re 
veal a lot of worthwhile things along 
with the duds, but the best artists 
were mostly those already familiar 
Fifty-seventh Street. The 
Group’s current smaller display at 
the American British Art Center is 
an echo of its predecessor, including 
a lot of the frankly amateurish along 
with the adventurous professional. 
Among the best are the well known 
painters Segy, Fred Buchholz, Ron- 
nie Elliott, Helen West Heller, and 
Arthur Silz. Miloslav Kincner, Jay 


versy 


along 





LIZ CLARKE: “ 


in her one man show at the Bignou Gallery. 


Bedouin,” 


Rosenblatt, Douglas Brown, An 
thony Pisciotta deserve more atten 
tion than they have had. With the 
exception of Marinsky’s Man-Study, 
the sculpture is a sad affair. 
97.5 94 oD. ) 


(Prices 


Le CLARKE has produced bal 
lets and published volumes of son 
nets as a side line to her main in 
terest which is painting. This prob 
ably accounts for an extreme versa 
tility and freedom of approach in 
the canvases which now hang at the 
Bignou Gallery. Nature is broken 


down or summed up in a dozen dif 


RONNIE ELLIOTT: 


ferent ways. Bears and Moons, which 
Duncan Phillips bought, has Klee- 
like fantasy and charm. Treasure 


Island is a collage of great taste. 


one of many types of semi-abstraction 


“Char on Earth Still Green,” 
Bombshell Group now seen at American British. 


Others proceed with textural effects 
recalling the School of Paris still-life, 
or with solid brilliant color, as in 
Southwest. Yet in all this diversity 
there is unmistakable talent, direc 
tion, and sureness—the reflection of 
a naturally curious and original mind. 
(Prices from $1 to $45 


June GETLAR SMITH’S ner 
vous vitality, clever drawing, and 
substantiality in building up color 
ground was never better shown than 
in his fresh watercolors now at Mid 
town. Bucks County in locale, they 
find in simple muddy streams and 
creeks lined by dank flowers, in flour 
mills wreathed in low-hung elm 
fronds the sources of well worked 





painting in the 


out conipositions. Once or twice he 
forgets Bucks and, as in The House 
on Waverly Place, renders a brown 
stone front with exciting undertones. 

Prices: $100-$275.) 


rR COMFORT’S rich 
technique in oil and watercolor is 
featured at the 460 Park Avenue Gal- 
lery by her portrait of Mr. Kelekian. 
The still-life called Stuff—cerise 
gloves, squirrel-coat, and black veil— 
has strength and shimmer. This 
painter has the engaging artistic qual 
ity of tactility. 


(Prices: $50-$200). 


[_ —— PAINTINGS | fill 
four rooms, three of them large, at 
the Grand Central Galleries, Hotel 
Gotham branch. is en- 
titled “America as Seen by Ameti- 
cans,” but the exhibition is less 
catholic than its title. Here is a cer- 
tain way of looking at America, 
healthy, elegant, and the result of 


The show 





ALINE LIEBMAN: 
1936, at Weyhe’s. 


“Synthesis” 


good fortune, but it no more comes 
to grips with our problems than, as 
Pearl Buck says, the money and food 
we give to China gets below surface 
charity. Though there is no real 
depth here, there are good canvases 


and among them should be remarked 


Roy Brown’s Incoming Tide, Maine; 
Andrew Winter’s Lobstering, Mon- 
hegan, with its salute to Rockwell 
Kent; Ballard Williams’ Across the 
Valley; and Ogden Pleissner’s The 
Rapids. (Prices: $400 to $10,000.) 


| MEYER LIEBMAN, at 
Weyhe’s, is a primitive of much 
charm. Except in the pink flowers 
placed in the center of a composi 
tion back-dropped by the blue-grey 
roofs of Paris, she is less successful 
with color chords than with compo 
sition and feeling. But she has great 
simplicity, draws well, and does not 
clutter the storv she has to relate. 


Prices: $350-$700.) 


. + . 


Hans BOEHLER, a Swiss artist 
who won the Vienna State Prize in 
1938 for his drawings of Negroes 
(for fear of Der Fiihrer, it had to 
be surreptitiously handed to him 
underneath a cafe table), exhibits 
large, soft-pencil studies, generously 
silhouetted by broad blocks of shad 
ing, at the Artists Gallery. The sub- 
jects are girls, usually nude, but 
there is one fine expressive drawing 
ot a monkey’s face. (Prices: $35- 
$150) 


Cart SPRINCHORN, friend of 
Marsden Hartley, has gone deep into 
the life of Maine to bring back can- 
vases that probe the soul of this state 
as effectually as Hartley’s. Sprin- 
chorn, as at the Macbeth Gallery, 
loves violent, darting movement, but 
his canvases of logging, eloquent of 
speed though they may be, are too 
high-geared to be at once compre- 
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CARL SPRINCHORN: “Pulp Wood Cutters’ Evening,” 
shows this and other Maine paintings at Macbeth’s. 


hended. He is best when he leaves 
out the human equation. Then, in 
Ice-breaking Time and in Daisy 
Fields, he is brisk, true, and admira 
ble. Nor have we seen a better snow 
storm than his Snowing. 
$75-$1,500.) 


Prices: 


(arcorio PRESTOPINO 
waited until his name was known 
through representation in some of 
the country’s leading annuals and 
museums before offering his first 
solo, now at A.C.A. Human beings, 
economically proletarian, and their 
relationship to the world around 
them are his sole themes in canvases 
boldly painted, punchy, and heavily 
emphasized with black paint. Larger 
compositions, though completely re 
alistic, have the angular and some- 
what dated arrangement of the Fu 
turists. (Prices: $50-$3 


A NTONIO MATTEI of Maine 
shows at Contemporary Arts the at- 
mospheric scenes of Alaska, Maine, 
and Pennsylvania he did before he 
went to work in a Maine shipyard. 
His simplified landscapes are rich in 
tone, true in essence. His colors, par- 
ticularly those of his skies which are 
wonderful, are chosen not for their 
veracity but for the mood they con- 
vey, and in recording the mood he 
becomes veracious in the best sense. 
(Prices: $30-$400.) 


Tue AMERICAN ETCHERS 
Society’s Annual at the National 
Academy is preoccupied with tech- 
nique, and very good technique it is. 
James McBey, whose New York 
from Weehawken, a popular and ex- 
cellent etching, won honorable men- 
tion, Ostrowsky, Woiceske, Lipin- 
ski, Reynolds Weidener, Kerr Eby, 
and Lawrence Wilbur are only some 
of those artists who have contributed 
eye-filling work. But technique must 
have adequate subject matter of the 
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the artist 


times, also. If all you need is a gra 
ciously rolling landscape, as Lucioni 
and Chauncey Ryder do, well and 
good. But the war and other contem- 
porary pursuits too rarely intrude and 
it would be better, giving a more 
rounded picture, if they did. There 
is, however, a view of our armed 
forces in Iceland and a particularly 
engaging and artistic etching by 
Effim Sherman, Marketing. The 
Mrs. Henry Noyes Memorial Prize 
was won by John Taylor Arms for 
his Cavendish Common, with one 
honorable mention going to Lewis 
Rosenberg for his dry-point Oster- 
langgstan, Stockholm. For mastery 
of technique Ralph Fabri won, on 
his All the World’s a Stage, with 
honorable mention going to Thomas 
W. Nason for his engraving, Hilltop. 
As “best in exhibition,”” Mr. Arms’ 
print will be reproduced in our next 
issue. (Prices: $3-$75.) 


Awmenican SCULPTURE of 
Our Time” is another of those grati- 
fying products of a hand-joining be- 
tween the Buchholz and the Willard 
galleries, second in the series com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Rodin’s death. Commenda- 
ble in including only sculpture of 
the more progressive type, the show 
is divided fairly neatly into two sec- 
tions. At Buchholz are what might 
be called the contemporary “clas- 
sics,” a magnificent granite head by 
Zorach, a fine pair by De Creeft, 
Kreis’ marble dreamer, some Flan- 
nagans, a Mother and Child high in 
style by Charles Cutler, a Laurent, 
two Grosses, small pieces by Lachaise 
and Dioda. At Willard is the more 
advanced expression including the 
sculptural “double talk.” Here are 
a large stone abstraction by George 
L. K. Morris, an Archipenko Dutch 
Fisherman, all line and no head in 
blue terracotta, some dreams by Da- 
vid Smith, chuckles by Steig, a 
Calder, an early and a late Robus. 
To add spice to the already well 


flavored group there are drawings in 
each gallery by the sculptors. ( Prices 


sculpture, $2 $2,5 


drawings, 
»2 S15 


‘ 
(yirrorp BEAL, 


nner 


sunnier and 
which 
graces the Artists for Victory show, 


than in his painting 

uuthor of the keystone picture in 
the new Kraushaar group exhibition. 
\ scene called Shipbuilding, it is 
rich in all that Beal 


powerful clouds, sweeping elms, a 


is essentially 


New England portico, masculine 
forms, and joyous, roseate light. 


Only slightly less effective are Rus 
sell Cowles’ Rich Earth, Guy Peéne 
Du Bois’ Portrait of an American 
Girl, Richard Lahey’s Picnic (most 
sensitive of his landscapes that we 
have seen), and Vaughan Flannery’s 
Kelly’s Farm, showing the start of a 
fox hunt. (Prices: $250-$1,200. 


+ 
Raat PRIEBE, nourished on 
poetry in an artistic circle, comes out 
of Milwaukee at the age of 28 to the 
Perls Galleries. Like Darrel Austin 
and Morris Graves, he makes the 
seemingly inward life of animals very 
personal. We may be convinced that 
animals don’t go in for reflection, 
but Priebe lost-in 
reverie attitude which is pleasing and 
superficially correct. He has more 
poetry and delicacy both of color and 
draftsmanship than either of the 
two paralleling painters. In Lost 
Bird, The Weasel, and the young, 
still-blind cat he is at his best. 


(Prices: $50-$200. 


gives them a 


U tteeertnns IVY, now an Army 
camoufleur, shows at Morton’s the 
watercolors which made him a fa 
vorite art teacher at the University 





GEORGE L. K. MORRIS: “Ab- 
stract Madonna” at the Marian 
Willard Gallery. 


of North Carolina. The 


scenes of 
Mexico and the South have fine pic 
torial composition—broad sweeps re 
strained by black lines which betray 
un expert draftsman. (Prices: $60 
$1 


A RTHUR SZYK’S war satires and 
miniatures exhibited at André Selig 
mann’s under the sponsorship of the 
Writers’ War Board are in for an 
appalling vogue with those who can’t 
see the woods for the trees. What 
the artist does is to imitate exactly 
the style of certain periods of manu- 
illumination — late French 
Gothic, Italian, late Indian, all pe 
riods of artistic 


script 


decadence—in lit 





KARL PRIEBE: “Night Valen- 


tine,”’ Perls Galleries. 


tle compositions aimed against the 
Dictators. The trick in itself is a 
clever one and Szyk’s heart is doubt- 
less in the right place, but the sub- 
ject is much too serious and press 
ing for such minuscule and tasteless 
playfulness. The observer ends by 
being more revolted by the baiting 
than by the baited. (Prices: $150 
So 


: FRANKLIN HAWKINS, 
at the Wakefield Bookshop, shows in 
drawings from his book, “The Psy- 
choses of War,” the difficulty of por- 
traying such states as hatred, humor, 
and all the others. This is because he 
attempts too much. He tries to por- 
tray the involutions of each psychosis 
and as he uses a somewhat Surreal- 
istic technique, what he is driving at 
becomes more and more difficult to 
comprehend. The observer finds 
himself lost in the artist’s maze of 
popping eyes, thighs, prongs, and 
ganglia. (Prices: $75-$150). 


ALVORD, at the Ar- 
gent Galleries, shows American land- 
scapes, oils, and miniature oils. ‘The 
selection of places ranges down to 


j 


(Continued on page 27) 
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ALVORD. Argent These frankly picturesque, entirely aca- Using something like a formula for effee- Her present show is largely devoted to New . paints American landscapes. In most 
(see ART NEWS, demic pictures are soundly painted and are tive composition, she paints with a nice England landscape which is reproduced vari- cases her composition is a valley, with hay- 
this issue, p. 22) definitely in decorative vein. Some of them sense of balance, scale and proportion. Her ously in carefully composed, but not too stacks, barns and a river, and beyond a 
are, in their approach, akin to the work of color, too, is agreeable and conventionally inspiring, oils. Sunlit areas, with no dis- range of hills. This is strietly academie 
Chauncey Ryder. Some come perilously close decorative. The result is a group of scenes turbing elements to jar the peacefulness of stuff, again able enough technically and 
res and to prettiness. H. D. of hills and valleys in different moods and her mood, seem the artist's preference In pictorially attractive, but devoid of any 
ty colors. almost each of which is dependably themes. H.C. originality. E. G. 
C Selig sympathetic c. B. 

» of the BURLIUK, A.C.A. Landscapes with groups of gnome-like fig- While Burliuk’s exuberance and imagina- The eollection of oils and watercolors appar- o- reaffirmed by his new show as one 
for an see ART NEWS, ures, done with surfaces like iridescent tion know no bounds when he has a large ently was selected to cover all phases of his of the most brilliant talents we have. Again, 
Jan. |, p. 29) slag; solidly painted and almost academic canvas in front of him, his vigor and emo- career since several are scenes in Russia, as in the past, his art follows no set pat- 
10 Can t portraits; canvases so expressionistic that tion somehow produce results much more Mr. Burliuk’s native land H. MeB. tern. He is in turn gay, wistful, explosive 
Ww) | they go almost into caricature; romantic plausible when he is working in relative or gentle. Whatever mood he’s in, the re- 
iat t scenes giving off overtones of surrealism— miniature. . The urge of the rampant sult is a canvas which sings out with the 
exactly / all the range of the artist’s protean work self-expressionist is muted in these paint- quality of genius. t . there are several 
is here, from the soundly pleasing to the ings, giving more room for wistful humor in which surface is as smooth as in the 
' Manu- faintly ridiculous. H.D. and intelligence, c. B. others it is thick and brushwork as delicate 
; ; as in the others it is choppy and expres- 
F rench sionistic. E. G. 
all pe ENTERS, Newhouse The egg temperas are charming, so full of . » the foreign scene she greatly loved is For one thing, her color has become brighter. 

—1n lit- | (see ART NEWS, | zest, so gay, so spiritedly ‘‘free’’ in the 


Jan. |, p. 30) 


ase SNARES 


GOTTLIEB, Artists 
(see ART NEWS, 
Jan. |, p. 30) 


lt 








HARARI, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 





| handling. Some of the frames, with their 
pasted labels and program excerpts, may 
startle you a bit. But her show adds indis- 
putably a note of blitheness to Christmas. 
E. A.J. 


Touched by the Freudian doctrines, but not 
in the miasmatic way of so many surrealists, 
the paintings are impressive in their blunt, 
unsubtle, vigorous statements. One 
suspects that Klee and Picasso and archaic 
art have been shaping influences in this 
work, which, whether one likes it or not, 
has impact and is never slavishly imitative. 
But subtler, more varied color would surely 
prove a benefit. H. D. 





. » has gone on to a combination of ab- 
straction and surrealism in a more pro- 
nounced decorative manner. This is facile 
stuff, ranging from stucco-like surfaces in 
hard block color to soft harmonies and 
sweeping broken brushwork. Like so much 
of our native abstraction, most of this 
painting is really primarily decorative work 
that should lend itself to advertising and 
other commercial fields. H. D. 





still In remembrance her happiest pictorial 
hunting ground. To dash off these pictures 
with lively humor and gayety requires fee! - 
Ing and understanding, and Miss Enters 
continues to make one believe in her secure 
possession of both. There is great liit and 
freshness about them all. c.B. 


Another modern painter who works with 
symbols but adds personal feeling to his 
subjects. The designs are mostly two-dimen- 
sional, and the tonality cool and haunting, 
with softiy-keyed juxtapositions of blacks, 
Grays and other colors. A vague mystical 
emotion is astir in the work of this artist, 
whose most articulate design fuses Maya 


Indian symbols with a mosaic of sultry 
color. c.B 





. uses architectural forms in abstractions 
which are very much mixed up, and some 
of them thoroughly incoherent in design. 
While there is a certain gayety in several 
works and formal opulence in others, not 
much is made of anything specifically of 
the artist’s own invention. It is safe to say 
he is a clever painter, who is intrigued by 
the abstract, but is heavily Involved for the 
moment in experimentation. R. C. 





. unless | miss my guess badly he has 
come to stay. . . . The high spot there is 
| “‘Abstractionists,’’ the Carnegie picture, 
but it is neighbored by other excellent can- 
vases, among them the firmly designed 
“Day's End,” “Clown and Wig,’’ which 
involves a color key considerably higher 
than the prevailing somberness; ‘‘Hallow- 
e’en Harlequins,”’ “Hill Top’’ and several 
ingratiating tiny oils. E. A.J. 


- enjoys color, and, with good humor 
and warmth, paints rich, moody scenes of 
life that have glow and animation. 
There are a few modern influences in his 
work, but with his feeling and a point of 
view, the new artist has kept them from 
dominating his style too greatly. As a result 
his talent is one to bear watching. Cc. B. 





| must say that the oils, though so vigor- 
ously brushed, seem to lag far behind 
Marin’s finest work in the other medium. 
Several of the present water-colors are 
charged with the requisite high voltage. 

. Thank God, the erstwhile dizzy-dazzle 
frames are no longer in evidence, replaced 
| by neat and unobtrusive rectangles. 


E. A. J. 


. more than half of the show is devoted 
to a series of turbulent, stormy marines 
which, in their somber colors. may be 
eredited to a new development of the heavier 
medium. - The spirit of the sea has 
been caught up in them, with overtones a 
touch more essentially poetic than one usu- 
ally sees in the typical Marin oil or water- 
color. . the watercolors are generally 
more rewarding in their variety of interest, 
direct design and brilliance. c. B. 





| . « . knows his medium thoroughly and re- 
| spects it. He is a sound artist rather than 
| an academic or modern one. The pearly wash 
| of “‘White Shack’’ is beautifully managed. 
| Atmosphere, light, subtle tonalities—these 
are his interests. H. D. 





Jan. |, p. 26) 
: KLEINHOLZ, 
Valen- Associated Ameriean 
(see ART NEWS, 
Jan. |, p. 29) 
inst the 
elf is a 
s doubt- 
the sub- MARIN, American Place 
d press- (see ART NEWS, 
Jan. |, p. 29) 
tasteless 
ends by 
. baiting 
s: $150- 
NEWMAN, Newman 
(see ART NEWS, 
VKINS Jan. |, p. 29) 
shows in 
The Psy- 
y of por- SMITH, J. G., Midtown 


. humor, 
cause he 


(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 21) 


One of the best is the ‘Flowers and Fruit,"’ 
with crisp, clear washes lightly defining 
the subject. Mr. Newman’s iilustrative 
works . . . also are clearly painted, some- 
what in contrast with . . . his French series, 
which are more impressionistic in style. 
c. B. 





. uses the medium with facility if, as 
| a rule, with no great distinction. The pres- 
| ent papers are of two sorts, some of them 
| sharp in their lighting and on the illustra- 
tive side; others more formally designed 
and at the same time more powerfully at- 
mospheric. E. A.J. 





canvases characterized by heavy- 
handed, not always fully coherent, robust- 
| mess. Activity is abundant. There is plenty 
of motion, though the ‘‘movement’’ of forms 
and planes often fails to build a design 
| impregnated with cogent rhythm. Paint is 
| applied with a rough readiness. Coler is 
| rough and bold. E. A.J. 





s to por- 
osychosis 
Surreal- 
riving at SPRINCHORN, Macbeth , 
ficult to (see ART NEWS, 
this Issue, p. 21) 
er finds 
maze of 
ngs, and 
). ee 
SZYK, Seligmann 
(see ART NEWS, 
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oils. The 
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Sympathetic feeling for nature underlies 
this artist's work, and is refleteed in his 
vigorous drawing of trees and other objects 
and in the quality of his color. While his 
subject matter might be improved with a 
fuller and less obscure feeling for pictorial 
values, his preference for glowing browns 
and deeper hues gives his work a personal 
quality and character. c. B. 
There is a kind of rough sincerity about his 
work which transcends his technical limita- 
tiens. Perhaps if he were to refine his 
workmanship he would sacrifice a measure 
of that open-air guste which now marks 
what he does. In the absence of quality he 
gives us at least the tang of life. R. C. 


They are ambitious in size and plan but do 
not always make the impact of infallible 
compositions. His best asset is his color, 
which is restrained and agreeable, with soft 
grays and browns and blacks predominating. 

H. McB. 


For another, her compositions, despite their 
deceptive spontaneity, are at onee more 
complicated, and more cohesively put to- 
gether. She can still splash myriad pat- 
terns about in the same frame and come 
out all right. She still fills her sketches with 
all the glittering sunshine of the places she 
paints. E. G. 





is much too dull. His compositions 
have nothing of sensuous beauty. Their col- 
oring is insufferably drab. Their surfaces 
are flat and uninteresting. And the designs 
are repetitious. Nearly all the canvases are 
built on a tile-like plan, with the pattern 
of rectangles drawn in black on a predomi- 
nantly tan ground. Sometimes the linear 
outlines are given a saw-tooth edge. E.G. 


For all their apparent casualiness the pic- 
tures are most carefully put together. They 
are as compact as they must to untrained 
eyes seem disjointed. Both arrangements 
and color are so handled as to give them a 
s.nse of animation and vitality. Many ab- 
stract pictures are both cor: act and ani- 
mated, of course. The interesting thing 
about the Hararis is that they're so personal 
as well. E. G. 





. is still immature, He has an eye for 
paintable themes, and the various street cor- 
ners, playgrounds and sandlots he chooses 
are all right in their way but they would 
be still better if charged with deeper sig- 
nificances. It may be that the struggle with 
the medium prevents this at present. The 
colors are hot and aggressive but they do 
not lie down nor soar when called upon te 
do so. H. McB. 








. . . there is nothing better this side of the 


water at present. There are those who prefer 
the Marin water colors to the Marin oils 
but it must be agreed that the two mediums 
sing together in completer unison in this 
exhibition than they have heretofore. The 
color is the same in both, very mellow, 
very refined and very American. A shade 
more of electricity in the water colors, that 
is all. H. McB. 


There is, however, not a little of Sol Wilson 


in his work. . . . the same slightly fuzzy 
brushwork and low-keyed palette. . . . There 
is the same pervading gleom. it’s 


uneven, but it is always competent and 
sincere, and at its best it manages, for all 
the Weber-Wilson influence, to pe personal, 
warm and ingratiating. E. G. 





His newest oils mark a high spot of achieve- 
ment for him in this medium in which, a 
famous water colorist, he has admittedly 
been feeling his way. His pigment has 
weight, today, and force. Best of the lot is 
No. 14, labeled, like several others, just 
Sea and Boat. li’s best because it has a 
completeness and an order which some of 
the others, in their dynamic energy, lack. 

E. G. 


Their mood and execution vary from the 
delicacy and small scale of Market Day te 
the clearer, sharper development of Major 
Tom Thumb and the darker, more somber 
Clearing. These are hardly sensational 
pieces, but they have charm. .. . All are well 
done, pleasantly developed . . . E.G. 





Mr. Smith's feet are very firmly set upon 
the ground, at present the ground of Bucks 
county, Pa., where apparently, to judge 
from his paintings, not even a radio broad- 
east ever creeps in to disturb the serenity 
of the scene... . By the way, the artist's 
style seems to have loosened up somewhat, 
and to possess more of the spontaneity that 
true water color calls for. M.U. 


There are some differences to be noted in 
his newest pictures compared with those he 
has done of the same subject in the past. 
There is less of the characteristic Smith 
emphasis on lively linear pattern. Now he 
uses color to compose. It has weight and 


solidity. . . . And his textures are richer. 
Altogether this is competent, pleasant, 
E. G. 


highly personal stuff. 





For some reason the explanation for which 
escapes me, the impetuous style of Mr. 
Sprinchorn does better in water color than 
in oil. His water colors will be quite ac- 
ceptable to New Yorkers not all of whom, 
like Marsden Hartley,will smell ‘“‘the odor 
ef burning wood and food in the frying 
pans,"’ as he does, in the oils. H. MecB. 





. reminds one of illuminated pages from 
manuscripts in technical approach and the 
brilliance of color, albeit the subject-matter 
consists of pungent and bitter comment on 
the Axis leaders and what they have 
brought about. . . . For a variety of reasons 
this show should be double-starred on the 
| gallery-goer’s list. H. D. 





They recall very aptly the mode of the old 
Persian miniaturists. . . . He has some- 
thing of their meticulous habit in the de- 
lineation of detail and in the employment 
of color. He is precise in his definition of 
a physiognomy, and, in fact, all of the 
aspects of form. He uses a firm, delicate 
line which says clearly what he wants to 
say. R. Cc. 


. . Verge on caricature at times. But 
earicature with a difference. It has a certain 
balance that avoids the grotesque, for to 
some minds the grotesque is the humorous, 
and this is grim, earnest work. Szyk is not 
concerned with tickling such tastes. The 
artist’s purpose is rather to stress the basic 
truth of the type he presents. M. U. 





He has dedicated himself to blasting the 
Axis relentlessly, using his miniaturist’s 
technique to expose the Fascist powers In 
all their bestiality, That he draws with 
ineredibly delicate line and generally ia 
small scale has only served, oddly, te give 
his satires greater power. E.G 
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WHAT THE ARTISTS ARE DOING 


V. H. Murals 


| ARRY FAULKNER, muralist 
and New 


long inheritance, 


Hampshireman by 
was appropriately 
selected to execute the four heroi 
size decorations which will soon be 
installed in the Senate Chamber of 
the State House at Concord, New 
Hampshire. In the first of 
Mr. Faulkner’s 


discoverer of 


these 
theme honors the 


camouflage, the nine 


teenth century painter Abbott 
Vhaver who was, incidentally, the 
irtist’s master and friend. In_ his 


Dublin studio 


plaining protective coloration of ani 


Thayer is shown ex 


mals, a theory set forth 
book on this 
though skeptically received 


it length 
in his subject and 
which, 
in the early 1go0s, has since become 
a basic part of the modern camo 
fleur’s training. The three other 
at the State House present 
anecdotes from New Hampshire his 
tory. All are notable for their fine 


composition, sure draftsmanship, and 


murals 


highly expressive qualities 


Gift of Corbino 


Lys CORBINO, _ Italian - born 
American whose training was re 


ceived at the Art Students League 
and the Pennsylvania Academy, was 
the choice of Charles J. Rosenbloom 
when he wished to present a paint 
ing to the Carnegie Institute. The 
canvas which this trustee has just 
donated, entitled Rebellion, offers 
the characteristic Corbino turmoil 
of horses and humans, the figures 
set high on the canvas and dramat 
ically lighted against a stormy sky. 
Executed in 1936, it has been on 
view at the Institute on two previ 


ous Occasions. 


Nebraska’s Nichols 
| OCAL-BORN Dale Nichols is 

4 the author of the painting which 
has just been presented to the Jos- 
lyn Memorial at Omaha by the 
Society of Liberal Arts. The canvas 
is entitled The Road to Adventure 
and shows, in the artist’s typically 
clear color and spic-and-span_tech- 
nique, a man and woman traversing 
a rolling countryside preceded by a 
boy and frisking dog. The painting 
is dated 1940. 


Lion Carver 
T Pennsylvania State College, the 
novel and highly commendable 
program for artists-in-residence has 
been the creation, on the spot and 
under the eyes of the students, of 
lasting campus monuments. In 1940 
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Henry 


fresco was thus 


Varnum Poor’s Land Grant 
completed. The lat 
Heinz Warneke’s 
Shrine, gift of the 


, marking the college’s 


est addition is 
Nittany 
lass of 1 )4 


Lion 


open au meeting place 

Warneke first submitted plasticine 
sketches of the symbolical Nittany 
Lion (the American 


puma from 


committee chose a crouch 


ing, forceful 
the medium, and 


which a 
Stone was 
Warneke 
and finished the cary 
ing of the thirteen ton block of In 


hgure 
both 


“roughed out 


to the Kalamazoo Institute of Arte 
Painted in 1940, this combined child 
ind still-life theme, The Little 
\ccomplices, depicts a boy ste iling 
truit 


reveals a well assimilated 


Cezanne influence. 


2 »ote 
Protests 
i few days before his death 


( NLY 
under the wheels of a 


rico Glicenstein sent the following 
telegram to the Directors of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and 


cab En 





| 





LEE TOWNSEND: 


“Mares at 


| EE TOWNSEND, 
4 hasn’t had a 


though he 

show in Fifty 
seventh Street for five years, still 
| turns out pictures which make him 
lone of our ablest chroniclers of 
ltrack and paddock. He comes by 
| his love of horses and his knowledge 
lof their anatomy and habits hon 
| estly, 


ictually been born 


next to a country far 


having 
ground at 
| Wyoming, Ill., and having spent 
|much of his life in the company of 
“gvp,” trailer-living horsemen who 
follow the small 
Townsend’s first 


“bush” circuits. 
attempts at art 





limestone on the 


diana 


campus. 
Mr. Warneke has purposely ar- 
ranged the planes of the little Mt. 
Nittany mound, dominated by the 
handsome lion, so that the students 
can get close, examine it, touch it, 
be photographed with it. A majestic 
sculpture, situated ideally in the 
open, it is their statue and they 
participated in its fashioning. 


Kalamazoo Buys 


HILIP EVERGOOD, recent 
Artists for Victory prize-winner, 
has sold an important smaller work 


OUR OWN EXHIBITION GALLERY | 


Night,” 1942, 


never exhibited. 


were with iodine leg-paint on stall 
doors. Later there was formal study 
it Chicago’s Art Institute, a period 
in New York, and a brief interlude 
in Paris. Then he returned to paint 
the life he knew and loved. He 
spends much of his time with his 
friends 





the jockeys, hustlers, and 
other carnival people, races horses 
of his own. Near the track where 
he times them and trains them, a 
trailer will be parked and, under a 
canvas awning, an easel will hold 
a painting of a horse or some other 
phase of race track life. 





of Artists for Victory: “Strongly 
protest against placement of my 
group National Defense. Useless to 
exhibit such work when it cannot be 
seen properly in perspective, prefer 
removal from exhibition.”” Mr. Glic- 
enstein’s accident ended the career 
of a distinguished sculptor and 
etcher, portraitist of notables, and 
winner of medals whose works, in 
addition to being in European gal 
leries, figure in our own Library of 
Congress, Brooklyn Museum, Cleve 
land Museum, and Newark Mu- 
seum, 

No large exhibition but calls out 
its malcontents. Another sculptor 


in the show, 


Artists for Victory 
John Gulias of the Bronx, recently 


Head of a 


Girl from the show, pushing past 


forcibly withdrew his 
the guards and pausing only to be 
photographed on the Museum steps 
it had 


with his trophy. His reason 


failed to win a prize 


Farr’s Murals 


og D AND DOROTHY FARR, 
a New York husband and wife 
team, have recently completed light- 
hearted murals for the Recreation 
Room of the Washington, D. C,, 
Social Building. A na 
tional competition sponsored by the 


Security 


Section of Fine Arts gave them this, 
their first mural job. The 


their 


major 
pair submitted independent 
sketches, together on the 
cartoons, painted separately on the 
walls dividing the 97 by 36 foot 
space between them. 


worked 


Their bright 


yellow, blue, and red pictures 
depict “Sports Connected with 
Foods.” 

P. — os 

rortrauts 


commission 
is that of Lieutenant Edward Mur- 
ray, currently engaged in taking the 
likeness of Cordell Hull. Among 
other D. C. artistic activities we 
hear that the talents of Peter Hurd 
have been requisitions by the air 


ge distinguished Washington 
4 portrait painting 


force, his job to record the appear- 


ance of bombardier heroes 


Toledo Buys U. S. 


AINTINGS by Doris Rosenthal, 


Furman J. 
Laufman, 


Finck, and Sidney 
shown at the Toledo 
1942 annual, 
have been purchased by the Museum 
with the first installment of a be- 
quest by Miss Elizabeth C. Mau. 
The Rosenthal, one of her popular 
Mexican memories, Girl with Ba- 
nanas, contrasts in its simplification 
with the able realism and _ textural 
beauty of Finck’s still-life, George 
Lane’s Yellow Roses. Laufman’s 
Trees in the Pasture is one of his 
strong but quiet studies of light on 
meadow grass. 


‘. 
Hesketh Sold 
-ESKETH’S carved 
marble figure, Rondo, acquired 
by Mr. Herbert C. Morris of Phil- 
adelphia from the Chicago Art In- 
stitute’s annual, is the third of her 
sculptures to have been sold since 
her exhibition at Ferargil last March. 
The artist is also represented at the 
Artists for Victory show and will 
be included in the Pennsylvania 
Academy’s forthcoming exhibit. 


Museum’s summer 
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ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


INCORP 


“The very name of your 
organization 1s symbolic 
f the determination of 
every man and woman in 
every activity of life 





ORATED 


throughout the country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country 1s 
dedicated.” — Franklin 


| Yelanc ) Re osevelt. 


BULLETIN TO MEMBERS 


rhe following does not necessarily represent the 





opinions of Art News or The Art Foundation, Inc 











Poster Exhibit 
| EGINNING 


continuing 


January 17 and 
until February 7 
there will be an exhibition at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washing 
ton, D. C., of 350 posters from our 
National War Poster Competition. 
his will include the 222 posters in 
the Museum of Modern Art show, 
with additional examples from the 
remainder of the 2,200 originally 
submitted. As we are trying to de- 
velop this whole poster campaign as 
a useful war activity, the extra post- 
ers have been chosen on the basis 
of effectiveness and popular appeal. 

Many Government ofhicials—heads 
of bureaus and departments—have 
been impressed with the results of 
the competition, and are eager to 
procure posters. ‘To facilitate this 
there will be a special preview on 
January 16 in Washington to which 
interested officials will be invited. In 
this connection we can now an- 
nounce that three posters on the 
“Loose Talk” theme, two by Anton 
Otto Fischer, and one by Frederick 
Liebel, have already been purchased 
by the OWI and are currently in 
production. The OWT has also pur- 
chased the idea from a poster by Mil 
ton Brageman. The exhibition is be- 
ing advertised throughout the Na- 
tional Capital by certain posters al- 
ready in production at the R. Hoe 
Company. 


Comments on Show 


The Artists for Victory Exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum, one 
of the first important shows of its 
kind to be held in wartime, has oc- 
casioned interesting reactions and 
comments from the public. ‘Two 
questions are repeatedly asked: 

“What is Artists for Victory? And 
what is its function?” 

“What connection has this exhi- 
bition with the war? Why aren’t 
there more war pictures?” 

It is to answer such basic ques- 
tions and to inform artists and lay- 
men of the nature and possibilities 
of our organization that this Bulletin 
in ART News is provided. In regard 
to the importance of art exhibitions 
at this time, we believe that it is 
necessary, in addition to aiding artists 


to participate directly in the war, to 
encourage the independent aesthetic 
ictivity of a free country. 

\ number of items in the show 
have repeatedly attracted attention 
While this column is not concerned 
with aesthetic criticism, sO many 
artists are interested in the final im 
pact of their work that we are list 
ing here some of them. 

This list does not include the prize 
winners which, for obvious reasons, 
are objects of great interest; nor the 
important purchases, which might 
only reflect the taste and policy of a 
single collector 

Among the paintings: Gregor 
Piatigorsky by Wayman Adams. The 
Auction — Matthew 6-19 by Paul 
Sample. Stark County Winter by 
Raphael Gleitsman. Spring Evening 
by Catherine Barnes. The Church 
by Lyonel Feininger. East Wind by 
William Thon. Editorial by Joe 
Hirsch. The List by Georges Schrei 
ber. Blue Jav in the Snow by Edw 
Chavez 

Among the sculpture: Africa by 
Juana Cale. Release by Isabel Blai. 
French Poodle by Frances Mallory 
Morgan. Dance Congo-Haiti by Lu 
Duble. Polo Players by Hunt Die 
derich. 

\rtists for Victory has initiated 
a campaign to interest museums 
throughout the country in the pur- 
chase possibilities of this exhibition. 
rhough this is still in its early stages, 
the Library of Congress, through the 
Pennell Memorial Fund, has already 
purchased 60 prints, the Duncan 
Phillips Memorial Gallery has ac- 
quired a painting, Ann Arbor Land 
scape by Briggs Dyer, and the Mu- 
seum of New Britain, Connecticut, 
I'he Old Crandall Place by Charles 
B. Culver, also an oil 

By the first of the year approxi 
mately 80,000 people had seen the 
exhybition. The sales total will be an 
nounced later. 


Art Workshop 


The Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office of Greater New York is set- 
ting up an art workshop to produce 
posters and other display material. 
This agency has asked Artists for Vic- 
tory for artist-volunteers to work in 
this shop and we have supplied to 





them a list drawn from those in 
scribed in our Index as available for 
such work. 

Our organization is anxious to as 
sist activities of this nature in every 
way possible. However, there are a 
few points in procedure which past 
experience has shown to be impor 
tant if we are to obtain the greatest 
artist-volunteers. 
In the first place it has been found 
unsatisfactory to ask artists to com 
pete for any 


cooperation from 


unpaid work. Con 
versely, we find it desirable to give 


individual credit whenever possible 


War Art Session 

he Victory Workshop of the 
Artists League of America, one of ou 
constituent societies, will hold an ex 
hibition and conference on “Art, a 
Weapon for ‘Total War” at the New 
School for Social Research between 
February 15 and 28. On Saturday, 
January 23, a preliminary discussion 
open to all participating artists is be 
ing held at the New School. Barney 
Conal of the ~©IO Cultural Council 
ind a CDVO delegate will speak. 

The exhibition will contain comic 
strips, cartoons, posters, illustrated 
wall newspapers, efhigies, displays, 
and other educational material, de 
signed to bring home to people the 
immediate issues of the war. Stress 
will be laid on the home front, the 
role of the negro, of women, and of 
the trade unions in the war, together 
with the problems of profiteering, 
fifth column, and post-war planning 

Outstanding examples from China, 
Mexico, Russia, and Britain will be 
included in the Victory Workshop 
Exhibition. The exhibit, however. 
will be chiefly a show of samples. It 
will demonstrate how the artist can 
be utilized by agencies concerned 
with the problems of the war and 
the peace that will follow. The 
OWT, the CIO Cultural Council, 
and Russian War Relief, Inc., are 
among which have 
shown interest in the project. 

In conjunction with this exhibi- 
tion a conference of invited delegates 
from interested organizations will be 
held to discuss the adaptation of art 
forms for their use. Questions of sub- 
ject matter, treatment, production, 
costs, and distribution will be dis- 
cussed. A catalogue showing exam- 
ples of the various media will be 
published. 


organizations 


At the preliminary discussion on 
January 23, the subject matter to be 
covered will be outlined. Any inter- 
ested artists who are not able to 
attend the preliminary conference 
may obtain further information 
from the Secretary of the Victory 
Workshop, Mrs. Margo Steigman, 
216 Riverside Drive. 

The Salmagundi Club and the 
New York Society of Craftsmen are 
now duly elected to membership in 
Artists For Victory, Inc. 





BOOKSHELF 


THE NEW DEATH 
Danse Macasre, By Frans Mase- 
reel. New York, Pantheon Books, 
Inc. Price $6. 


\ ASEREEL, fleeing south with 
I the Belgian and French armies 
in 1940, saw unforgettable horrors 
which he has poetically and force- 
fully recorded in twenty-five pen and 
ink drawings, nine by twelve inches 
each, beautifully reproduced by Pan 
theon Books. Without text and 
therefore especially striking, these 
drawings have Death as the chief ac- 
tor. It is a Death that has the hu- 
man emotions 





glee, slyness, misery, 
cruelty, horror, and actually, arising 
from the horror, a type of fear, pity, 
or misgiving—while the poor hu- 
mans thrown around him are as 
devoid of emotion, being dead, as 
pawns. These drawings are instinct 
with grace, fine draftsmanship, power. 
Less political than those of Rae- 
makers, they are less brutal but 
more poetical and more inevitable. 
In his handling of great masses of 
people or of advancing tanks Mase 


reel is masterly. J.W.L. 


HOW'RE WE DOIN’? 
ConveRSATION Pieces. By Alajalov. 
Commentary by Janet Flanner. New 
York and London, The Studio Pub- 
lications. Price $3.50. 
THE captionless picture which is 
both story and scathing. satire 
has no better exponent than Alaja 
lov, the Russian whose New Yorker 
covers have made him a newsstand 
familiar all across the country. To 
gild such final and perfect creations 
with words is no easy assignment 
but Janet Flanner has carried it off 
with honors. What she has to say 
on the brief text pages which face 
the artist’s colorplates never bela 
bors his point, but rather parallels 
it as a wise and always witty com 
mentary. 

She considers, for instance, “the 
various stoical relations between the 
American sexes,” and explains how 
the coming-out party, besides aiding 
business as usual, serves to illustrate 
the fact that the debutante and her 
mother look practically the same 
age. Next to the famous scene in 
which a battery of cameramen and 
technicians train their spotlights 
upon a solitary evening slipper she 
remarks, “the extra high branches 
of getting women to make up their 
minds, even C.O.D., are very very 
loftv.” 

Library table size, stocked with 
sixteen colorplates, this is the kind 
of gift book that would be well 
received by almost anybody, be 
it stockbroker, magazine girl, or so 
cial reformer. For Alajalov’s peculiar 
talent lies in making the people he 
laughs at laugh with him. R.F. 








PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 


ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 
CHINESE ART 


67 EAST 57TH STREET 
(1610-1694) NEW YORK PLAZA 9-6480 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street, New York 
SHANGHAI PEIPING 


David Teniers 


7 Paintings of the Persia of 


FATH ALI SHAH 
VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


FRENCH MODERN PAINTINGS 
PIERRE MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 





CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. 





PAINTINGS BY 


LIZ CLARKE 


Through January 30th 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK | 











NEW YORK 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Gothic and Renaissance 
Carving, Furniture 
NOTHIC and _ Renaissance art 
¥ featuring Della Robbia enamels, 
sculptures, furniture and decorations, 
comprising property from the estate 
of the late Stanley Mortimer, New 
York, sold by order of the heirs, will 
be dispersed at public auction sale at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on Janu 
irv 22 following exhibition weekdays 
from January 16. 
The present collection reveals 
both the beauty and contrasting 
spirits of the two great styles of the 
Middle Ages. Gothic Virgins include 
stone or alabaster groups of the fif 





~~ 


LATE XIV century French Gothic 
Virgin. Mortimer Collection, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


teenth century French school and a 
Spanish fifteenth century sculptured 
and polychromed alabaster high re- 
lief. Wood sculptures are of Flem 
ish, French, and South German 
schools of the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. St. Michael 
and the dragon form the subject of 
a handsome late fifteenth century 
Franconian group by a follower of 
the great Tilman Riemenschneider. 
The figure of a saint with bent head 
and eyes closed in sorrow is the work 
of a sixteenth century Nuremberg 
woodcarver. Two angels with long 
curling hair support a Flemish sculp- 
tured marble armurial high relief 
dating from about 1400. 

Notable in a group of bronze and 
silver ecclesiastical objects is a North 


Italian fifteenth century gilded sil- 


ver and enameled crucifix. 
In the Renaissance section appear 


enameled terracottas, including two 
portrait tondos of Jaureati represent. 
ing ancient Romans, executed by 
Andrea della Robbia. There are fine 
irmorial tondos of the Manelli and 
Salviati families, formerly in the Bar- 
dini collection. 

Gothic and Renaissance furniture 
includes a sixteenth century Lyons 


cabinet a deux corps richly sculptured 


n relief with figures of Venus and 
Juno, nymphs, caryatides, and other 
Classic motives; a Burgundian cabi 
net featuring triple-arched niches in 
which stand figures of Mars and 
Venus; and similarly ornamented 
irmchairs, throne stalls, tables, and 
chests. Decorative objects of the 
sixteenth century also appeat 


English Furniture & 
Decorations 

ROPERTY of Mrs. Frank D. 

Stout removed from her Chicago 
house, will be sold at public auction 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
January 22, following exhibition 
from January 16, Outstanding among 
the items is a set of twelve early 
Chippendale paw-foot side chairs 
described and illustrated in Leny- 
gon’s Furniture in England as being 
of the period circa 1740. There is a 
further group of Adam, Queen Anne, 
and Hepplewhite pieces; Georgian 
silver; Oriental Lowestoft, Sévres, 
Dresden, and Rockingham porcelain; 
table objects; and Oriental rugs. 


Graphic Art by Old & 
Modern Masters 
& YLLECTED by the late Wil- 
A liam West of Philadelphia, the 
late Pierre Lorillard of Tuxedo Park 
and two New Yorkers, an important 
group of etchings and engravings will 
be sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
on January 27 following exhibition 
from January 21. Diirer, Aldegrever, 
Schongauer, Bone, McBey, Pennell, 
and Meryon are among artists repre- 
sented. 


Carminati Collection of 
Near Eastern Art 

HE Carminati Collection of Art 

of the Near East will be dispersed 
at public auction sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, on January 28, fol- 
lowing exhibition weekdays com- 
mencing January 23. 

Manuscripts, paintings, and minia- 
tures are included, the latter ranging 
from the earlier specimens of the 
end of the Timurid Period, to those 
suggesting the manner of Mu’in 
Musavvir, pupil of Riza ’Abbasi. The 
styles of Bizhad and the schools of 
Bukhara, Herat, and Shiraz are also 
represented. 

The manuscripts, of which Korans 
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EARLY XIX CENTURY Persian miniature: “The Banquet of Shah 


tbbas.”’ Carminati Sale, Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


form the largest part, contains some 
very rare and important specimens 
such as the Koran of Yakut dated 
A.H. (1286 A.D. 
from the Seljuk period, and a volume 


O8< , a specimen 
displaying, inside its covers, the por 
trait of the fourth caliph of Baghdad 
I'wo of the Korans contain plans of 
the Mosques of Mecca and Medina, 
the former showing the black stone 


of Ka’ba 


surah decorations are of rare beauty 


Many of the ’unwans and 


lisplaying arabesques in brilliant and 
the Ar 
mchnian manuscripts ire homilectic >, 
in evangel, and a ritual, the last be 
ing a fine seventeenth century piece 


olorful designs. Among 


with illuminated miniatures of sev 
eral scenes from the New Testament 


One of the outstanding specimens 1s 


the Koran written in Maghribi char 


icters. Though all Korans are writ 
ten in Arabic, some of these have 
Persian  interlineations Ihe \r 


menian sword of state is among the 


other rarities in this collection 


Furnishings of Iselin 
Residence 
pena, English, and American 
furniture, paintings, Georgian sil 
ver, decorative porcelains, Oriental 
rugs, table glass, and bibelots, prop 
Mrs. C. Oliver 
moved from her residence at Provi 
dence, R. I., will be dispersed at 
public auction at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on January 


erty. of Iselin, re 


29 following 


exhibition from January 23. 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


Continued from page 22) 


l'axco, Mexico, Savannah, and 


Charleston. (Prices: $4 3175). 
Another traveler, especially to the 
South, is Frank Stanley 
whose watercolors of the Great 
Smokies fields 
ire the most attractive of his batch 
it the Grand Central Art School 


so to 92 


Herring 


and Southern crop 


Prices > 


a \ GROUP SHOW the Passe 
doit Gallery has brought to light, for 
the canvases were literally rolled up 
in a dark place, two early and color 
ful Chiricos never before exhibited 
in America. Morandi is 
prominent with three pictures, two 
of them somewhat still 
lifes, as is Carlo with his 
L, Attente of portraying a 
woman and a begging dog. Menkes, 
De Creeft, and Rood comprise the 
rest of this group, all well-known ex 
hibitors at this gallery.. (Prices: $35 


So 5 
2,3 


Giorgio 
archaistic 


Carra 


1915, 


rome GARRETT, a_ painter, 
ind her photographer husband Rob 
ert Koke liked Bali so much that 


JANUARY 15-31, 1943 


they settled there some years ago 
Some of the work they were able to 
rescue after Pearl Harbor is now at 
Ward 


icademic 


Eggleston’s, the paintings, 
and faithful, being por 
traits and landscapes of the ‘round 
the-world tour variety. The photo 
graphs are skillful, some very un 
usual, (Prices: paintings, $75-$2 


photographs, $25-$1 


. 
iy UGENE H. BISCHOFP’S glori 
fications of the American Indian at 
Vendome make the kind of picture 
which railway companies used to be 
lieve would tempt people to travel 
$35 to $1,000). Among 
paintings by regulars in the gallery’s 
Seventh Annual we enjoyed Howard 


{ p! 1Ces 


Claney’s study of a man climbing a 
dark and fatal stair. (Prices $35 to 
Cs 


T 

N ICHOLAS MOCHARNIUK 
places his small wood-carvings, deli 
cate, elongated, and fragile, in every 
nook and cranny of the Marquic 
Gallery. Mostly of this 
work by a very young artist is prom 
ising. (Prices: $3-$20 


animals, 
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PERSIAN MINIATURES 
IN THE FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 
BY ERIC SCHROEDER 


“Mr. Schroeder has prepared his material with the fastidiousness 
and circumspection that characterize the modern art historian 
at his very best . . . For the layman the book provides an 
intelligent introduction and survey of Persian illustration from 
the 14th to the 18th century. Indeed, Mr. Schroeder’s Intro- 
duction should be assigned to every student of art to be read 
carefully and absorbed.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Paintings by 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN + GREEK - 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS °° PRINTS 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
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ART SCHOOLS 


EARN MONEY 


e No previous training or 
talent necessary. Unique 
Stuart System teaches you, 
\ by mail, in 10 simple, easy- 





PAINTING 
PORTRAITS 





to-follow lessons, to make 
excellent charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Detailed guidance for your 
every step. Send for free book today 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 713 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lesson 





WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Stil Life — Figure — Portrait — Landscape 
Write for Folder N 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. - GR 5-7159 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 
Oldest school of art applied 
te industry. Design, iliustra- 


tien, Interior decoration 
fashien arts, advertising 
Teacher training. B.F.A 


degree. Stagecraft and pup 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Dav 
evening, Saturday. Resi 
denees. 98th yr. Cataira 
1352 North Broad Street, 
Philadephia, Pa. 





ZADKINE 


Schoo! of Modern Sculpture 


Stone Carving, Modeling & Drawing 
— SPRING SESSION — 
Beginners, Students, ‘leachers 
Write or telephone—Chelsea 2-0949 


22 CHARLES STREET, NEW YORK 





The ART INSTITUTE 
a cet sof Chicago 


eourses in Fine an 

industrial Arts, as 

well as individual courses for specific needs. 
accredited. Timely DEFENSE COURSES 
chanical Drawing, Drafting, Industrial 
Winter term. CATALOG. 


Box 69, Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 


i ~*~ 


Fully 
in Me- 
Design. 





ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART™ 


NOTE 


An interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


4 NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CURPURATION 


136 E. 57 St., New York 
\c 













| ART EDUCATION in America 
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rABLOID GCUIDE 


Based on latest information received. Schools 
not submitting recent data omitted 
NEW ENGLAND 
BOSTON, MASS Vesper George Schl. Feb 
i-June |. SUBJ.: all br. commer. art. WAR 
poster cartoon, ete FACULTY D h 
George, Lindergreen, others. FEE: $120 term 
PROVIDENCE, R. |! R. |. Schi. of Design 
Feb i-June |. SUBJ fine & appl. art 
also academic subj. WAR: camouflage. FEE 
$150 term. Scholarships 
HARTFORD, CONN Hartford Art Schi 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Feb. |-May 27. SUBJ 
fine & appl. arts. FACULTY F. Hynd, H 
Kreis, others. Scholarships 
NEW YORK CITY 
ADES SCHL Feb. i-June 30. SUBJ ptg 
& aesthetics by J. Ades. FEE: $100 mo 
ARCHIPENKO SCHL.: registr. open. SUBJ 
sculpt., ptg., ceramics by Archipenko. FEE 
$20-50 mo. Saturdays $12 m«¢ 
ART CAREER SCHL.: Feb. 2. SUBJ.: all br 
appl. art & design. WAR: prep for camou 


flage, chart, etc. FEE: $260 8'. mo 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE: registr. open 
Day & even. SUBJ.: all fine arts. WAR: car- 
toon, posters. FACULTY: Brackman, Cor 
bino, Goldthwaite, Kantor, Kuniyoshi, 
Marsh, Zorach, others. FEE: $13-$18 mo 
BRACKMAN STUDIO: Jan. 4-May 28. SUBJ.: 


all br. ptg. by Robt. Brackman. FEE: $10 
wk; $30 mo 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM SCHL.: Feb. |-May 
26. SUBJ.: ptg., sculpt. FACULTY: Alex 
Erook, C. Gross. FEE: $15 mo., $22 term 

COLUMBIA UNIV.: Feb. t-May. SUBJ.: 
all br. F. A., art hist., ete. FACULTY 
Mandarelli, Mangravite, Mechau, Mueller, 
ete. FEE: $12.50 semester hour 

FASHION ACADEMY: Feb. |. SUBJ.: all 
br. fashion art. WAR: eve. cl. comouflage & 
drafting. FEE: $170 term part time day 

CENTRAL PARK SCHL. OF ART: Feb. | 


SUBJ.: fine & appl, art. FACULTY: Art 
Black, others. Scholarships 

GRAND CENTRAL SCHL. OF ART: Feb. | 
SUBJ.: fine & advert. art. WAR: industr. iil 
FACULTY: WN. Greacen, F. Herring, M 
Cooper. FEE: $15-$45 mo. 

JOSEPH NEWMAN SCHL.: 
SUBJ.: ptg. by Newman 

NEW SCHL. FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH: Feb 


registr Open 


!. Day & eve. SUBJ.: workshop in all F. A 
br. & aesthetics. WAR: lecture series on art 
& the war. FEE: $12.50-$50 mo 

McDOWELL SCHL.: Feb. 10. SUBJ.: cos- 
tume design, fashion ill. WAR: dressmaking 
for non-profess. FEE: $40 mo 

OZENFANT SCHL. OF FINE ARTS: Feb. ! 
SUBJ.: ptg., model, by Ozenfant. FEE: $115 
for 3 mo. 


PARSONS SCHL. OF DESIGN: Jan. 25-Aug 


13. SUBJ.: inter. arch. & decor., costume, 
advt., indust. design. Well known faculty. 
WAR: draftings, production ill. FEE: $325 


year day. Special courses. Scho'arships 
PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE: Feb. |. SUBJ.: 


appl. art, design. WAR: camouflage. FAC 
ULTY: L. M. Phoenix, F. Booth, others 
FEE: $6-$48 mo.; $21-$195 term. 

PRATT INSTITUTE (Brooklyn): Feb. 1 
SUBJ.: all br. commer. art & design. De- 
grees in art ed. & arch. FEE: $100 term. 

ARTHUR SCHWEIDER GROUP: registr 
open. Day & eve. SUBJ.: draw. & ptg., by 
Schweider. WAR: color-blind correction 
FEE: $15-$25 mo. 

ARTHUR SILZ STUDIO: Jan. 25-Apr. 30 


SUB!.: all br. ontg. by Silz. FEE: $23 term. 
TRAPHAGEN SCHL. OF FASHION: Feb. |}. 
SUBJ.: all br. fashion design, interior decor., 
display, ete. WAR: drafting, camouflage. 
FACULTY: Ethel Traphagen, others. FEE: 
day $210 term, eve. $20-$45 term 
UNIVERSAL SCHL. OF HANDICRAFTS: 
regisr. open. Day & eve. SUBJ.: creative 
arts & crafts. WAR: camouflage, occup. 
therapy, civ. defense. FACULTY: M. Wes- 
ton, L. Siegel, others. FEE: $10-$80 mo. 
OSSIP ZADKINE STUDIO: Jan. 4. SUBJ.: 
all br. sculpture by Zadkine. FEE: $50 mo. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: Albright Art Schi., 
falo F. A. Acad. Feb. {-May 28. Day & 
eve. SUBJ.: fine & commer. art, art ed 
WAR: production illust. FACULTY: |. 
Soyer, Chet Lamore. FEE: $150-$175 year. 
NYACK, N. Y.: Design Workshop, courses by 

mail. SUBJ.: design by Ralph Pearson. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Jan 21- 

May. SUBJ.: ptg. design, decor., art ed., etc. 

WAR: camouflage & detection, mechan. 


Buf- 


ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRANK MECHAU—in charge 


HARRY CARNOHAN 


instructors HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER PAUL REIMAN 

HENRY MELOY  ERVINE METZL _—_— ETTORE SALVATORE 

SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 

classes TEXTILE DESIGN ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL ART ILLUSTRATION 


FOR STUDENTS 


draw. FACULTY: B. Walker, M. Farfield 
Wm. Hekking, others. FEE: $200 semester 

JERSEY CITY, N. J N. J. State Teachers 
College. Jan. 26. SUBJ.: ptg. & sculpt 
FACULTY: Ward Mount. FEE: $12 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Cogsiea Acad. Apr. 5 
June |. SUBJ.: ptg., design, hist. FACULTY 
Violet Oakley, E. Emerson. FEE: $30 term 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Moore Institute. Feb 
'-May 28. SUBJ.: all br. fine & appl. art 
WAR: drafting FACULTY: Henry Snell, 
others. FEE: day $200 term; eve. $15-$35 
term. Scholarships 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 
of the Fine Arts. Feb. | 
FACULTY: Watkins, 
Garber, Speight, others. FEE: $100 term. 
Scholarships, fellowships. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Stella Elkins Tyler 
Sehi., Temple Univ. Jan. 20-May 13. SUBJ.: 
all br. F. A. & academ. subj. WAR: camou- 
flage. FACULTY: Blai, Sabatini, Finck, 
others. FEE: $100 term. Scholarships. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.: Art Institute. Feb. | 
SUBJ.: all br. commer. art. FEE: $42 mo 

BALTIMORE, MD.: Maryland Institute. Feb 
I-June |. SUBJ.: all br. fine & appl. art 

ACULTY: Herb. Adams, Leon Kroll, others 

EE: day $85 term, eve. $20 year. 


SOUTH 


RICHMOND, VA.: Richmond Schi. of 
Feb. t-June 5. SUBJ.: fine & commer. art. 
WAR: occup. therapy. FACULTY: Ther. 
Pollak, others. FEE: $220 year. Scholarships 

SARASOTA, FLA.: Ringling Sehi. of Art 
Registr. open. SUBJ.: Ptg., design, decor. 
FACULTY: Don. Blake, others. FEE: $45 
mo., $110 term. Rm. & board, $50 mo. 


Pennsylvania Academy 
SUBJ.: all F. A. br. 
Manship, Shenton, 


F 
F 


Art. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.: Anson K. Cross 
Art Schi Registr. open. SUBJ.: special 
vision training for painters. FACULTY: 
Cross, E. L. Brown, FEE: $12 wk 

MIDDLE WEST 

COLUMBUS, 0.: Columbus Art Sehi. Feb. |t- 


May 28. SUBJ.: fine & appl. art. FACULTY: 
M. Russell, C. Nicodemus, others. FEE: day 


$125 term, eve. $30. Scholarships. 

CLEVELAND, 0O.: Cleveland Schi. of Art. 
Jan. 15-June 4. SUBJ.: all br. fine & Appl 
art. WAR: camouflage, drafting, occup 
therapy. FACULTY: H. G. Keller, Fl. Wil- 
cox, others. FEE: $10 semester hour. Scholar- 
ships. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Art Institute of Chicago 
Mar. 15-June 18. SUBJ.: all br. fine & 
appl. arts, academic subj... art ed., degrees. 


FACULTY: F. Chapin, Briggs Dyer, & many 
others. WAR: drafting, map, therapy. FEE: 
day $24-$100 term, eve. $7.75 mo., $30 term 
$3.75 mo. Sat. Scholarships, travi. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Citieago Academy of Fine 
Arts. Mar. 8. SUBJ.: appl. & comm. arts. 
WARK: mechan. ill., map. FACULTY: Ruth 
Ford & others. FEE: day $350 for 10 meo., 
eve. $25 for 3 mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Schl. of Design in Chicago. 
Jan, (9-May 15. SUBJ.: F. A., design, 
arch. WAR: camouflage, draft. biue print. 


FACULTY: Moholy-Nagy, others. FEE: day 
$150 term, eve. $25 term. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 
of Art. Feb. 8. SUBJ.: fine & appl. art. 
WAR: mechan, draft. FACULTY: J. T. 
Johnson, others. FEE: $110 term. Seholar- 
ships & travi. fellowship. 
HUNTINGTON, IND.: Huntington 


Minneapolis Schl. 


College. 


Jan. 4-May 3. Fine Arts course by Louise 
Fults. FEE: $85 term. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: John Herron Art In- 
stitute. Feb. t-June |. SUBJ.: ptg., sculpt.. 
comm. art. FACULTY: Don. Mattison, 
others. FEE: $200 year. Scholarships. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: Kansas City Art Instit. 
Feb. 8-June |. SUBJ.: fine & comm. art. 
WAR: drafting, camouflage, indust. pattern. 
FACULTY: Fietcher Martin, others. FEE: 
day $50-$95 term, eve. $30 term. Scholar- 
ships. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: St. Louis Schl. of Fine 
Arts, Washington Univ. Feb. 8-May 27. 

fine & appl. arts. FACULTY: 24 


SUBJ.: 
instructors. FEE: $100 term. Scholarships. 
WesT 


CAL.: Graduate 

Claremont Colleges. Jan. 4-Apr. 16; 
Apr. 26-Aug. 7. SUBJ.: art hist., fine & 
appl. art, art ed. FACULTY: Mill. Sheets, 
Thos. Briggs, others. FEE: $60 term. 

OAKLAND, CAL.: California College of Arts 
& Crafts. Jan. \t-May 16. SUBJ.: fine & 
appl. arts. WAR: drafting. FACULTY: 
Wolf, Lederer, others. FEE: $100 full term. 


CLAREMONT, 
Art, 


Institute of 
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In Memoriam Ensor 
Continued from page 15 
women had operated. From this the 
shells, porcelains, cheap masks, and 
with 
still 
sold qa 
the 
ind 


bibelots furnished him 
brilliant 
had 


up to 


other 
the subjects of 
lifes. Often, 
picture, he 


his 
when he 
took stock 
from the 
himself. 


sales price shelves 


set it aside for 
His surroundings were the man, 


and he projected them with care 


and emotion on his canvases. But 
his surroundings also took in the 


colorful, pathos-overtoned carnivals 


in which Flemings have always 
delighted. Anyone who has wit 
nessed a kermess in the poorer 


quarters of a Belgian town has seen 
mm Ensor in action. Perhaps even 
better than Bruegel he could edit 
the scene to capture the essence of 
its fire and its sadness. 

A sincere radical in matters ar 
tistic and political, one suspects En 
sor’s slogan was sometimes “épater 
But 
bourgeois himself, not only in his 
but in his delight 


when, in 1927, he was raised to the 


les bourgeois.” surely he was 


way of living 


Belgian peerage. About the same 
time the French made him a Com 
mander of the Legion of Honor 


ind his friends erected a statue to 
him—he insisted upon unveiling it 
himself—at Ostend. 

Ensor lived long enough to know 
that pictures rejected in the ‘8os 
eventually had headline museum 
locations in his own and other coun 


tries. He cherished the dream that 
those canvases he would not sell 
would one day form the nucleus 


of an Ensor Museum. But he often 
confided that he thought more of 
himself as a composer than as a 
painter. His organ was as important 
to him as his easel, and, during the 
early 1g00s, he composed a ballet, 
La Gamme d’Amour, complete with 
in the eighteenth century 
manner. The immense backdrop for 
this, 


scene with revelers and grotesques, 


Music 
a shimmering festival street 


he saved in the studio above the 
seashell shop. Heaven only knows 
what has happened to it and to all 


the other Ensor souvenirs! D. B. 


Editor's Letters 
(Continued from page 4) 
to getting something of his serene 
pleasure in things onto 
canvas, as do practically all other 


seeing 


painters. His canvases are permeated 
by that one emotion only—and God 
knows that is enough for any painter 
to reveal, but not enough to in any 
way set him aside from the body of 
artists as a whole. If the English 
language means anything let it be 
used as an instrument to achieve 
more clarity of thought as well as 
of expression. 

Yours, etc. 

Evetyn Marie Stuart 
Chicago. 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Feb. 3-28. 3rd American Drawing An- 
nual. Open to artists in U. S. & Canada. 
All drawing mediums. Jury. No prizes. Works 
due Jan. 23. Albany Inst. of Hist. & Art, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 
within 100 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oil, 
watercelor & sculp. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
Jr.. 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, 0., Ohio University. Apr. ({-2! 
Ohio Valley Olf & Watercolor Show. Open 
te artists resident in 0., W. Va., Pa., IIL, 


ind., & Ky. Mediums: oif & watercolor. 
Prizes: $100 in war bonds. Entry cards due 
Mar. 7. Dean Earl C. Seigfred, Coll. of 
F. A., Athens, 0. 

ATLANTA, GA., Atlanta University. Apr. 4- 
May 2. Exhibition of Paintings by Negro 
Artists. Open to Negro artists of America. 


Mediums: oil, tempera & watercolor. $500 in 
prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 24; works Mar. 
29. Hale Woodruff, Exhib. Chairman, Atlanta 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. 
1-15. Three County Show. Open to resi- 
dent artists of Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
Counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Works due Jan. 26. L. P. Skidmore, Diree- 
tor, 1262 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta. Ga. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Ney Museum. March. Texas 
Fine Arts Ass'n. ist International. Open to 
all artists. Mediums: prints & drawings. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Feb. 15. Loma Wilson, 
Seec’y., Ney Museum, Austin, Tex. 


Feb. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 12- 
Apr. ‘tt. Maryland Artists ‘ith Annual. 
Open to artists born or residing in Md. All 


mediums. Jury. Entry cards works due 
Feb. 24. Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more, Md. 

BUFFALO, WN. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 


Spring, 1943. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. 
May |-June 12. Middle Atiantic Exhibition. 
Open to artists resident or born in Atlantic 
states from Md. to Ga. All mediums. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Mint Museum of Art, Eastover, 
Charlottte, N. C 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. 
Mar. i{-Apr. 25. Artists of Chicago & Vicin- 
ity 47th Annual. Open to artists residing In 
Chicago or within 100 mile radius. Mediums: 
olf & seulp. Jury. $1950 in prizes. Entry 
cards due Jan. 18; works Feb. 2. Frederick 
Sweet, Ass’t. Curator Ptg. & Sculp., Art 
Inst. of Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. Art Institute of Chicago. May 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. Jury. 
$1190 in prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 22: 


works Apr. 8. Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago, IH. 


DECATUR, ILL., Decatur Art Inst. Feb. 21- 
Mar. \4. ist Annual of Central Illinois Ar- 
tists. Open to artists of central Il. Mediums: 
oil, wetercolor, prints & drawings. Jury. $150 


in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 22; works 
Feb. 5. Reginald Neal, Decatur Art Inst.. 
Decatur, til. 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts. Mar. 12-Apr. 


1. Flint Artists Show. Open to Flint artists. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry ecards 
due Mar. 5. Flint Inst. of Arts, 215 W. First 
St., Flint, Mich. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Arts 
Ass'n. Galleries. June 27-Sept. 12. 2ist Ex- 
hibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, etching, sculp. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards & works due June {!. Mrs. L. Edmund 
Klotz, See’y., Ledge Rd., Gloucester, Mass. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Febru- 
ary. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to women artists living within 
25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. $2 fee 
for non-members. jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Jan. 23. Muriel Alvord, 
See'y., 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-28. Annual Exhibition of Oils. Open 
to American artists. Medium: oil. $1 fee tor 
non-members. Jury. Prize. Entry cards & 
works due Jan. 20. Mrs. John Kirk, See’y., 
927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, Miss. 


JACKSON, MISS., Municipai Art Gallery. 
April. 2nd National Watercolor Annual. Open 
to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
Gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. John 


Kirk, See'y., 927 N 
Miss. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum. Mar. 
14-Apr. 30. Artists of Les Angeles & Vicinity 
4th Annual, Open to artists resident in Los 
Angeles or within 100 mi. radius. Mediums: 
oil, seulp. & crafts. Jury. Entry cards due 
Mar. |; works Mar. 2. Louise Ballard, Los 
Angeles Cty. Mus., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOWELL. MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 


Jefferson St., Jackson, 


Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 
MADISON, WIS., Madison Public Library. 
Feb. 7-27. Madison Artists Exhibition. 


Open to artists of Madison & vicinity. All 


mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entries due 
Feb. 5. Eleanor Mathews, Pres., Madison 
Art Ass'n, Public Lib., Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Memorial Union. 
Jan. 25-28. Rural Art Annual. Open to rural 
artists living in Wis. All mediums. No Jury. 
No prizes. Entry cards & works due Jan. 24. 
John R. Barton, Coll. of Agriculture, Univ. of 
Wis., Madison, Wis. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-27. Muskegon Artists Annual. Open to 
adults within radius of gallery's influence 
All mediums. No jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Jan. 30. Hackley Art Gallery. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club 
Feb. 26-Mar. 26. Annual Membership Com- 
petition. Open to members (dues $5). All 
mediums. Jury. $250 prize. Entry cards & 
Works due Feb. 23. Arts & Crafts Club, 712 
Royal St., New Orleans, La. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.., Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art. Mar. 6-31. Art Ass'n. of New Orleans 
42nd Annual. Open to members (membership 
fee $5) & to those in Armed Forces. All 
mediums. Jury. $450 in prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Feb. 26. Art Ass’n. of New 
Orleans Delgado Mus. of Art, City Pk., New 
Orleans, La. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. Academy of Allied Arts 
Apr.8-May 8. {2th Annual Spring Sa'on 
Onen to all artists. Mediums: olf & water- 
color. Fee according to size. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards & works due Mar. 27. 
Valentine Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Feb. 4-Mar. |. February Group Exhibition. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & water- 
color. Entry cards due Jan. 23. Leo Nadon. 
Director, 349 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American 
Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists 5ist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 
& white & sculp. Fee: $i per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat’! Ass'n. Women Ar- 
tists, 42 W. 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Fine Arts 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Grand Central Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham. Feb. 2-13. American Society 
Miniature Painters Annual. Open to minia- 
ture painters. $1 fee per entry. Jury. $100 
prize & medal. Entry cards & works due 
Jan. 21. Cornelia Hildebrandt, Sec’y., 306 
E. S5ist St., New York, N. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- 
color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Fee for non- 
members $! per picture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medal. Out-of-town works due Feb. 26; 
local Mar. 15. Exhibition Sec’y., Nat'l. Acad. 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK. N. Y., National Academy of De- 

sign. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. National Academy of 

Design (i7th Annual. Open to all artists. 

Mediums: painting & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 

Works due Jan. 29. National Academy of 

Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 28. Annual of Oil Paintings. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Jury. $100 
cash prize & medals. Entry cards & works 
due Feb. 17. Oakland Art Gall., Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. May 
2-30. 1943 Annual of Sculpture. Open to all 
artists. Medium: sculpture. Jury. Cash prize 
& medals. Entry cards & works due Apr. 21. 
Oakland Art Gaill., Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. 
Apr. 10-May 15. 5th Annual Regional Show. 
Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., 
Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Mar. 28; works 


Aor. |. Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 
Sth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Mar. 
10-38. Oil Annual. Open te members. Me- 
diums: oi! & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 4 works. Mrs. Joseph Ewing, 
Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Galleries. Feb. 
it-Mar. tt. Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
33rd Annual. Open to members. All mediums. 
Jury. $2000 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. it: 
works Jan. 20. Earl Crawford, See’y., 222 
Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 60th Annual. Open to 
living American artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color & pastel. Jury. Entry ecards due Feb. 6: 
works Feb. 13. Bernice Breck, Sec’y., Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, (1! High St., Port- 
land, Me. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club. 
Mar. 2-14. Providence Watercolor Club. 47th 
Annual. Open to members. Mediums: water- 
eolor, paste! & print. Jury. Entries due Feb. 


20. Henry J. Peck, Pres., 673 Main St.. 
Warren, R. | 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 


5-30. Rockford & Vicinity Artists 19th An- 
nual. Open to artists residing in Rockford or 
within {00 mile radius. All mediums. $2 
entry fee & membership in Rockford Art 
Ass'n. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Roek- 


wwe Art Ass’n, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, 
HH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL... San Francisen Mu- 
seum of Art. Mar. 7-Apr. 4. Print & Draw- 
ing Annual. Open to all American artists. 
Mediums: priets & drawings. tury Prizes. 
Entry cards due Feb. 5; works Feb. I1. 


be Francisco Mus. of Art, San Francisco, 
al. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.. Museum of Art. May 
4-June 1. Annual of Watercolors & Pastels. 
Oven to artists residing in U.S. Mediums: 
watercolor, gouache, tempera, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 8; works Apr. tI. 
Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Registrar, San Francisco 
Mus. of Art, San Francisco, Cal. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., Civie Auditorium. Jan. 
31-Feb. 15. (4th State Wide Annual. Open 
to artists living or working in Cal. Mediums: 
oil. watercolor & pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 22: works Jan. 23. Santa Cruz 
Art League, 99°‘B"’ Pilkington Ave., Santa 
Cruz. Cal. 


SEATTLE. WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Apr. 
14-May 9. Northwest Printmakers {5th An- 
nual International. Open to all artists. All 
print mediums. $! fee. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry eards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. Wm. 


S. Gamble, Sec’y., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle. 
Wash. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts. 
Feb. 7-28. Springfield Art Leaque Annual. 
Open to members (membership fee $3). All 
mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Ertry cards due 
Jan. 26; works Jan. 28. Helen Knox, See’y., 
129 Sumner Ave., Snringfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD. MO.. Springfield Art Mu- 
seum. Apr. |-30. 13th Annua!. Open to resi- 
dents of Mo. & neighboring states. All me- 
diums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 20; works Mar. 24. Deborah Weisel, 
See’y., Kingsbarde Apts., Springfield, Mo. 


SYRACUSE. IND., Wawasee Art Gallery. Jan.- 
Dec. Wawasee Art Gallery Juried Salon. Open 
to all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
etching. $5 fee. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. |; works Feb. 15. F. E. Marsh, 
Director, Wawasee Art Gal'., Syracuse, Ind. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. 
Apr. 4-May 2. Artists of Southwest Washing- 
ton 4th Annual. Open to artists of S. W. 
Wash. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 1; 
works Apr. 6. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Toledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. 
former residents, & those living within 15 mis. 
of Toledo. Mediums: arts & crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22. 
J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of 
Art, Toledo, 0. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute. Jan. 31-Mar. 2. Artists of Utica a 
Central N. Y. 6th Annual. Open to artists 
living within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. 
No jury. Entry cards & works due Jan. 18. A. 
J. Derbyshire. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst., 
318 Genese St., Utica, N. Y. 


WORCESTER. MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
Open to artists resident or born in Worcester 
Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & seulp. Jury. 
Entry cards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 2i. 
Worcester Art Mus., Worcester, Mass. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART SCHOLARSHIP: Coll. of New Rochelle 
offers $800 scholarship for 4 yr. art course. 
Open to young women (art majors) of Cath- 
olic be schools or Catholic young women 
of public high schools in upper fifth of class. 
Award to be made on ba 
examination on Feb. 27. Applications due 
about Feb. |. Write Office of the Dean, Col- 
lege of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DRAWING CONTEST: War bonds & stamps 
will be awarded for best pen & Ink drawings 
illustrating some phase of America’s Drive to 
Vietory. Open to professional artists & to stu- 
dents under 21 (who will also be considered 
for art scholarships). Closing date Apr. |. 


Louls Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chieago, til. 


sis of competitive 


JANUARY 15-31, 1943 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oif medium for Springfield, 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U. S. 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


MURAL COMPETITION: $5600 for 7 mural 
decorations in oll or tempera on canvas for 
library of Recorder of Deeds Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Theme: Contribution of Negro 
to American Nation. Open to all Amer. artists. 
Full color designs in 2” seale due by Mar. |. 
For full information write Section of Fine 
Arts, Old Auditorium Bidg., Room A-29, 19th 
& E Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes & 42 
scholarships for i year’s tuition at well-known 
art schools. Open to students in 7th-i2th 
Grades in Canada, U. S. & possessions. All 
mediums. Regional exhibits will be held in 19 
cities prior to choosing of winners at Car- 
negie Inst., Pittsburgh, in May. Scholastic 
Awards, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: Nationa/ Soap Sculpture 
Committee. Annual Competition for sculptures 
in white soap. Procter & Gamble prizes for 
advanced, senior, junior and group classes 
amounting to $!,200. Closes May 15. Entry 
bianks: National Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East ith St., New York, N. Y. 


| 














Changes of 
Address — - 


Notice of Change of 
Address must be re- 
ceived by our Sub- 
scription Department 
AT LEAST 15 DAYS 
PRIOR TO THE DATE 
OF ISSUE, otherwise 
we cannot be re- 
sponsible for replac- 
ing copies that have 
gone astray due to 


incorrect address. 
















SUPPLIES FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 

TORS, AND STUDENTS 

EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 


or write quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


us for 






PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


HANS MOLLER 


Jan. 18th to Jan. 30th 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. C. 





4 PAINTINGS FOR SALE 
“St. Catherine of Alexandria,” Schoo! ot DA VINCI 
“The Philosopher,” - - - - School of REMBRANDT 
“Duchess of Devonshire,” - - - Schoo! op ROMNEY 
“Old Man With Red Cap,” - - - - Schoo! ot TITIAN 


Full information, including attribution ma- 


terial, history and pedigrees may be had by 
telephoning MU 4-0490. References exchanged. 













WANTED 
FINE PAINTINGS 


We are interested in purchasing fine paint- 
ings of the XVth to the XIXth centuries, by 
leading artists. Only paintings in fine con- 
dition will be considered. Send photo- 


graphs. 
BOX 24 Art News 











Address 
136 East 57th Street, New York 





and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


29 





RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 


ALBUQUERQUE 
Howard Cook; Erik Barger 


Santa Fe Artists, 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall 


ATHENS, 0 . Ohio Univ 


LEONIDE 


BALTIMORE, MD., Art of Armed 


Plastics for War & Peace 


Walters Gall.: Cameos & Intaglios 


BLOOMINGTON, 


BLOOMINGTON 
22. Old Masters Landscapes, 


BOSTON, MASS 


of F. A.: Charles Dana Gibson 
3 : Kosa, to Jan. 23 


Abstractions by 9 


Julien Levy Gallery 


11 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


Georgia 0’ Keeffe 
Retrospective, 


CINCINNATI, 

ers, to Jan. 30 
2. Cincinnati Portraits, 
CLEVELAND. O., 


: Ohio Print Mak- 
Miniature Rooms, 





FOCI A I AIALE merica’s : Retrosp. 25th 


corussue ae Collec., 
R 0., 
first All-American Art Gal- 


CONCORD, N. H., 


VAVENPORT, 


Jerome Myers 
DAYTON, 0O., 


lery .. . devoted since 1892 3I, 
: Local Artists; 


solely to the work of na- DENVER, COL., 


DETROIT, MICH., $ 
tive artists of note and > 29. Mexican Contemp 
FITCHBURG, MASS 


promise. A unique service FORT WAYNE, 


Under Forty, to Jan 24. Art in Advertising, 
GREEN BAY, WiS., 


GREENSBORO, N. C., 


to collectors, whose in- 
Woman's Coll.: 
quiries are invited. HOUSION, TEX., Mus 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


1OWA CITY, 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St... New York 


29. 
ITHACA, N. Y., Van gpoeenetnar Gall.: 
Willard Straight Hall: 
3 





Contemp. Amer 


KANSAS GITY, 
Arts & Crafts; 
8 


NATHANIEL 


POUSETTE-DART -: 


PAINTINGS 


PINACOTHECA, 20 west 58 
EXHIBITION 
EIGHT 


PORTRAITS 
FRANK K.M. REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., New York 


Jesus Galvan; Chinese Jades, 
Los ANGELES, CAL., 
, to Jan. 29. Gebhardt, oh : bemarees 


; Rubio; US. Service Men, to Jan. 3! 
LOUISVILLE, KY., : Life i 


MASSILLON, oO., Ohio Watercolor 
b ; McKinley Centennial, to Jan. 31. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: 
astic High School 


Famous Etchers Landscapes, 





NEW YOR 





Three Women, Jan. 24-Feb. 6 

-French & Amer. Prints 

& Drawings, to Jan. 30 
. Members Group; 

Jan. 25-Feb. 6 


" Artists of United Nations, 
Artist Associates, 





Allison, 32 E. 5 


British, 44 W. 56. 
Winifred Lansing, seulp., 


Hans Boehler, 
Frances Ferry, 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 


Art Students League, 215 W. 
50 Years on 57th St., 


POST WAR PROBLEMS OF ART 
JOSEF FRANK 


15 LECTURES Beginning Tues., 
SERIES $12.50 


An American Group Annual, 
Clayton Knight, war drawings, Jan. 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 
19th & 20th Century Americans, 
Barzansky, 800 Madison... q 
Bignou, 32 E. 57. ‘ 


Feb. 2, 8:20 P.M. 
SINGLE LECTURES $1.10 


EXHIBITION OF 
“ARCHITECTURE” 


.. Liz Clarke, to ‘Jan. 30 
Brooklyn Mus. ..Liebes Textiles, to Feb. 7 

Munch, prints, to Feb. 22 
Jan. 22-Feb. 7 


JOSEF FRANK 
66 W. 12th ST. 


Bklyn Soc. of Sas ae Annual, 


Amer. Sculp. of Our Time, 


Lyonel Feininger, Jan. 25- Feb. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


7 
French Ptgs., 






Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Sculp. on Rationed Time, 
Contemp. Arts, 





PAINTINGS BY 


ALINE MEYER 


Briggs Dyer, Jan. 
Vowntown, 43 E. 5I 


Durand - Ruel, 
Bouguereau’s *‘ 


LIEBMAN 


THRU JANUARY 30TH 


WEYHE GALLERY 
794 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. 


‘Nymphs & Satyr,"’ to Jan. 30 
x Garrett, to Jan. 23 
ot oe Heuston, Jan. 25-Feb. 6 
_ Livingston, Jan. 
E. Shinn, to Feb. 
a icands Comfort, Jan. 
. of Mod. Art, 
Grand Central School of Art, 
rank Herring, 

illustrators from 25 Yrs. Ago, Jan. 25-Fe b. 
57..4. S. Sargent, to 





15 Vanderbilt 


Paintings by 


YOVAN RADENKOVITCH 
MILCH 


Kleemann, 38 E. 


Watercolors, to 


Levy, Julien, 
Lilienfeld, 21 
Little Studio, 


Opening Jan. 


«old Masters, to 
GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


....Sprinchorn, to 
Robert Brackman, Jan. 25- 
W. 57 





Mocharniuk, sculp., to 





EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF 
ALBANY, N 


PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 
Modern Dutch 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.. Art Mus ) Centuries of 
Art in 5 Countries; Henry Eddy, to Jan. 24 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Mus. of F. A.: Celine 
Baekeland, to Jan. 30 

MUSKEGUN, MICH Hackley Gall Del 
Prado, sculp Rivera, drawings, to Jan. 3! 

NEWARK, WN. J) Art Club: Chinese Art, to 
Jan. 31 


Museum: Army Illustrators; Theaters of War 
to Jan. 28 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Free Pub. Lib.: Fred 
Fay, to Jan 19. Ethel Jackson, sketches 
Jan. 20-29 


NEW ORLEANS, LA Arts & Crafts Club 
Members Show: Marion Souchon, to Jan. 30 

NORFOLK. VA.. Mus. of Arts: Contemp. Va 
Oil Annual, to Jan. 31 

PHILADELPHIA, PA Art Alliance Leon 
Karp, to Jan. 24. Eliz. Horter, to Jan. 29 
British War Cartoons, to Jan. 31. Adrian 
Siegel, Jan. 26-Feb. 19. Gladys R. & Floyd 
Davis, Jan. 26-Feb. 28 

Pa. Acad. of F. A.: 138th Annual of Ptg. & 
Sculp., Jan. 24-Feb. 28 

Philip Ragan: Ralston Crawford, to Jan. 3! 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Contemp 
Art Of Chile: Rockwell Kent, to Jan. 31 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Mus.: Schna- 
kenberg: Margaret Hubbard, to Jan. 31. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Mus.: Alice Shaw, 
to Jan. 30 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: Margot Austin, 
drawings, to Jan. 31 

PROVIDENCE, R. i., Art Club: Burnham & 
Franklin, sketches, to Jan 24 Wilfred 
Duphiney, Jan. 26-Feb. 7. 

RICHMOND, VA., Va. Mus. of F. A.: Illumi 
nated Mss.: 7th Anniv. Exhib., to Feb. 10 

ROCHESTER, WN. Y., Memorial Gall.: Con- 
temp. Amer. Watercolors, to Jan. 31. Art of 
Fighting China, to Feb. 28. Latin-Amer. Art, 
Jan. 25-Feb. 28 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall.: Watercolors 
by Western Artists, to Jan. 31. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Master 
Drawings; Alex Nepoti, to Jan. 31. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: Americans 
1942; Flannagan, seulp.; Dutch Masters 
Prints; Nomad Art, to Jan. 31. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Mus.: 
Victor Tischler; Serigraph Prints by Amer 
jeans. from Jan. 15. 

Mus. of Art: Oregon Artists, to Feb. 7. Four 
So, Amer. Artists, to Feb. 9 

Pal. of Leg. of Honor: Amer. Artists Past & 
Present; So. Amer. Colonial Silver; Benda 
Masks; Soldiers of Production, to Jan. 31 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Mus. of F. A.: Thos 
Sully; Samuel Morse; Chester Harding; Syra 
cuse Printmakers; Schilder, cartoons, to 
Jan. 31. 

TOLEDO, O., Mus. of Art: Art & Culture of 
China: Wm. Smith; World Between [wo 
Rivers, to Jan. 3!. 

1ULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Latin 
Amer. Show, to Feb. 28. 

URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Ill.: Helen Sawyer, 
to Jan. 3}. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Latin 
Dali, to Jan. 31. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: Soe. 
of Wash. Artists Annual; Minia. Ptrs., Sculp- 
ters & Gravers Annual, Jan. 23-Feb. 14. 

Nat'l. Gall.: Artists for Victory War Poster 
Competition, Jan. 17-Feb. 7. 

Phillips Gall.: Contemp. Ptg. in Canada; Mag- 
nasco; Soutine; Milton Avery; Wiegharac; 
Gernand, Jan, 17-Feb. 15. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Art Mus.: Cleveland 
Watercolors & enamels, to Jan. 24. Russian 
Ikons, to Feb. 7. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Inst.: 8th 
Annual New Year Show, to Jan. 31. 

ZANESVILLE, O., Art Inst.: 20th Century 
Pt@s., to Jan. 31. 


K CITY 
Metropolitan Mus. 
Chinese Ptgs.: Artists for Victory, te Feb. 22 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Jacob Getiar Smith, to Jan. 29 
Milch, 108 W. 57.Radenkovitch, Jan. 18-Feb. 6 
Montross, 785 Fifth Percy Albee, to Jan. 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Gregory Ivy, to Jan. 30 
Wius, Modern Art, ti W. 53 
20th Century Portraits, to Jan. 24 
Architecture of Brazil, Jan. 13-Mar. 7 
Nat'l Aead. of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Soc. of Amer. Etchers Annual, to Jan. 26 
Emilio Pettoruti, to Jan. 30 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57..Angna Enters, to Feb. | 
Newman, 66 W. 55 ...Group, Jan. 18-30 
New School, 66 W. 12 
Josef Frank, Jan. 18-Feb. 9 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., 170 Central Pk. W. 
Amer. Patriots in Seulp., Jan. 19-Feb. 14 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57 
Augustus Vincent Tack, Jan. 18-Feb. 6 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57........ Group, to Jan. W 
Perls, 32 E. 58..... .Karl Priebe, to Jan. 30 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58 
Pousette-Dart, Jan. 18-30 
Riverside Mus., 310 Riverside 
Amer. Mod. Artists Annual, to Feb. 27 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
Vuillard; Bonnard, to Jan. 30 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Seymour Lipton, sculp., Jan. 18-Feb. 6 
Schneider-Gabriel, 69 E. 57 
19th Century French, to Jan. 30 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
Szyk, war satires, to Jan. 29 
60th St., 22 E. 60.....Cockeroft, Jan. 18-30 
Stone, 555 Madison 
Primitive Ptgs. of Amer. Progress, to Feb. 6 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
R. Coolidge; Harrison Hartley, Jan. 18-30 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62. ‘ene to Jan. 31 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund, it - &7 
Milena, i Feb. 15 
Valentine, 55 E. 


The Persia on Fath Ali Shah, to Jan. 30 
Vendome, 23 W. 56...5-Man Group, Jan. 18-30 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55..John Hawkins, to Jan. 23 

Mewhinney, lithog.; Etienne Ret, 
drawings, Jan. 25-Feb. 8 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Aline Liebman, to Jan. 30 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8 
Gertrude Whitney Memorial, Jan. 26-Feb. 25 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 

“Down the River Seine,’ Jan. 27-Feb. 27 

Willard, 32 E. 57 
Amer. Sculp. of Our Time, to Jan. 23 
Phantasy in Feininger, Jan. 26-Feb. 13 


GOUACHES & DRAWINGS BY | 


LEE JACKSON 


THRU JANUARY 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 
=! 38 East 57 St., a. ¥. Ge 





SEYMOUR LIPTON 


Sculpture 


January 18 to February 6 


GALERIE 
46 WEST 57 





JANUARY 














“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE’ 


HAYES || 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 
lecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


305-7 EAST 61 STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 








LILIENFELD 


6@Atstt 88 U-E:% 


Old & Modern 
Masters 


21 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 








EXHIBITION 






ST. ETIENNE 


NICHOLAS| * 
MOCHARNIUK| ° 


WOODCARVINGS ™ 
MARQUIE GALLERY 
16 W. 57th ST. 9 II 


ee = cenininteeins - cK 
PAINTINGS « DRAWINGS BY b 
PERCY ALBEE|| ° 


11TH TO 30TH 


MONTROSS GALLERY|| ° ! 
785 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


ALBERT DUVEEN| ,» 
XVilith and XiXth Century P 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 4. l 
Telephone: Plaza 8-0357 
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If your subscription is about to expive now. 





you can take advantage of this money-saving 
offer by sending a Gitt Subscription and ve- 


newing your own subscription a full year ahead. 


If your subscription has already expived, you 
can take advantage of this money-saving offer 
by sending a Gift Subscription and ve-instating 


your own subscription for a full year. 


If your subscription expives in the future, you 
can take advantage of this money-saving offer 
by sending a Gift Subscription and extending 
your own subscription a full year from its ex- 


piration date. 


If you are not now a subscriber, you can take 
advantage of this money-saving offer by send- 
ing a Gift Subscription and entering your own 


subscription for a full year, 


BY CSD 


P Special Gift Offer 
7. . a 
_) Fiest Subscription $5.50 v) 

=> Gift Subscription $4.00 “J 

\/ SAVING YOU $1.50 PER \_) ) 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION = 


Se) 


——— a eee ee 
———_——_—_———— | 


THE ART FOUNDATION, Inc., 136 East 57 Street, New York City 


I lease enter a Gift Subscription to ARTI NEW © in accordance with your special 


offer, for one year, to be sent in my name to: 


“Name 





Address 





and (1) Renew 0 Reinstate © Extend 2 Enter (Check One) my own subscvip- 


tion for one year. I enclose check for $9.50 (or we'll bill you later if you wish). 
‘ My “Name 


Address 








A LOAN EXHIBITION 


FROM PARIS TO THE SEA 


DOWN THE RIVER SEINE 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE 
“ECOLE LIBRE des HAUTES ETUDES” 


(THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH) 


PREVIEW JAN. 27 at 4 P.M. 


JANUARY 28- FEBRUARY 27 


10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 


WILDENSTEIN 
19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 





